W ill Rogers' life story is one exciting 
adventure alter another. He roped cattle 
in Texas, mules in the Argentine stock- 
yards; tried ranching on the Mooi River 
in Africa; bossed a six-hundred mile 
drive to Ladysmith where he discovered 
Texas Jack's Wild West Show and 
promptly joined it as a bronco buster and 
hurdle jumper. He then moved on to 
Wirth's Wild West Show in Australia ROGERS 

where his skill with the lariat was an 

immediate sensation. Back home after his 
50,000 mile trek around the world, Will d> Cowboy 
had little to show for bis adventures ex- 
cept his amazing rope tricks. He tried to 
settle down on his father's ranch but the 
monotonous routine of cow punching 
was too much for him. He realized that 
he belonged in show business and he 
joined Colonel MulhalFs Show. 

Will Rogers always gave his audience 
something of himself and though he 
poked fun at people in high places, they 
still liked him. His friend, Rupert 
Hughes once said, ft Hc threw a lariat at 
anyone on a high horse but when he 
pulled them down, they were laughing." 
And just as he rode herd on his father's 
ranch, he rode the range of our politi- 
cal life. 
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WILL ROGERS 



Immortal Cowboy 




CHAPTER 1 



BOYHOOD 



c;Ty >TY LAND o' GOODNESS !" the Negress cook in the 

iV-L Rogers' home exclaimed. "That new boy-child has 
powerful lungs !" 

"Yas sur-ree!" Rab, the hired man, agreed, a wide grin 
on his black features. "I'm glad that Marsa Clem's last-born 
turned out to be a boy. An' he sure enough is fitted out to 
make himself heard in the world." 

In the corner bedroom shaded by the big coffee tree in the 
front yard, a tall, dark-haired visitor leaned over the crib 
and stared down at the wizened, old-man face. 

"He's making quite a commotion," the man remarked. 

The father and mother, Clem and Mary Rogers, looked 
questioningly at their guest. He realized that he was expected 
to say something further, but being an honest man the effort 
was difficult. 

He floundered for words and came up with, "I expect 
he'll be better looking when he gets older." 

"He's a beautiful baby right now," Mary Rogers pro- 
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tested. "And he'll be a great man someday. Maybe a Metho- 
dist minister.* 5 

"He's got the lung power for preaching," the man said. 

Clem Rogers stood opposite his guest, beaming down 
upon his small son. "He may not be a beauty," he admitted. 
"But none of them looks quite human when they are this 
new. He's husky, though. In fact, he's quite a wonderful 
child. Guess we'll name him after you William Penn Adair 
Rogers. Now that's a name for him to live up to." 

"And I'm honored to have him for a namesake," the 
colonel said. "He's really a fine little man-child and I'm sure 
he'll grow up to make us all proud of him." 

It was November 4, 1879, when the baby the world was 
to know as Will Rogers was born in a white ranch house in 
the Indian Territory in what is now Oklahoma. Although 
the ranch was close to Oologah, Will Rogers later claimed 
Claremore, twenty miles distant, as his home town because 
he said that only an Indian could pronounce Oologah. 

All of his life Will could look back upon a happy, adven- 
turous and carefree childhood. From bits of conversation at 
the dinner table and in front of the fireplace he was able to 
piece together the mosaic of his background the mixture 
of nationalities which blended in the cells of his being and 
made him a distinct individual quite like no one else. 

Never would he forget the way his father's voice always 
shook with anger when he recounted the story of how long 
years ago the Cherokees, then unequaled among the Indian 
nations in strength and wealth and culture, had been driven 
from their farms in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas. Because the white men coveted the wealth of their 
lands the Cherokees were driven up the "Trail of Tears," as 
their legends have it, into the Indian Territory. Thousands 
died on that shameful march, but those who had the stamina 
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to survive set up their government in the territory with 
Tahlequah as the capital. 

The Cherokees 9 famed leader, Sequoya, had devised an 
alphabet for his people and set up schools for them, and as a 
result they could read and write. Within twenty years after 
their exile the amazing Cherokees had, without help from 
the government, built up an efficient school system and were 
again a hard-working and prosperous people. 

Will was always proud that in his veins coursed some of 
the blood of this courageous band and that both his paternal 
and maternal grandparents had been among the survivors 
of that gallant band which had come up the Trail of Tears. 
Of the many stories told of his ancestors, the one concerning 
his grandmother fascinated him most. Charles Gunter, a 
white man, had gained control of the salt plains of the Cher- 
okee country east of the Mississippi. When the Paint tribe of 
Cherokees came to him to ask permission to get salt his atten- 
tion was attracted by a lovely Indian maiden with shy, doe- 
like eyes. 

"You may have as much salt as you wish," he told them, 
"if you will give me that girl for my wife." 

The Cherokees went into consultation with the maiden's 
parents, and with the girl, Catherine. 

"I would like to be the wife of the white man," Catherine 
told them softly. So the Cherokee marriage ceremony was 
performed and Charles Gunter put into writing that the 
natives should have free use of his salt lands "so long as the 
grass shall grow and the waters flow." 

The rest of the story, however, always seemed very sad to 
Will. The little Indian girl, whose great grandchild he was, 
was never able to adjust herself to life in her husband's home. 
She did not learn to speak English. When the children were 
born Charles Gunter promptly put them in the care of Negro 
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nurses and later sent them away to school. When they re- 
turned they had little in common with the unhappy little 
Indian woman who moved about the house quiet as a 
shadow. They could not speak her language and she could 
not speak theirs. As they grew older she often slipped away 
to spend weeks with her tribespeople. When longing to see 
her children became too strong, she returned for a time. 

Among the offspring of the Cherokees who had come up 
the Trail of Tears were Clem Rogers and Mary America 
Schrimsher. She was a tall, dark-eyed, dark-haired girl of 
considerable vivacity and charm. These two, each one-eighth 
Cherokee, met when they were attending the seminary at 
Tahlequah and promptly fell in love. 

Clem had traveled about a bit and had already selected 
the spot where he wanted to settle down. It was in Coowee- 
scoowee County in the western part of Indian Territory a 
beautiful place with good water and fine grass. As a wedding 
present his mother gave him two slaves named Rab and 
Houston, twenty-five cows, a bull and several horses. On the 
site he had chosen for his home, Clem, with the help of a 
relative, William Musgrove, built his ranch house of hewn 
logs the home in which his famous son would be born. The 
house was so sturdily built that it still stands, its hewn logs 
now covered with siding and weatherboards. 

Mary Schrimsher Rogers was forty years old when her last 
child, William Perm Adair, was born, six years later than his 
sister, May, who up to that time had been the baby of the 
family. Mary and Clem had lost three children Zoe, Homer 
and Elizabeth at infancy. Maude, Sallie, Robert and May 
were the remaining children. Will was to have but one 
poignant, stabbing memory of Robert, his only brother. The 
picture of the older boy astride a brown horse called Kaiser, 
on his way to help the cowboys with a cattle "work," would 
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long be vivid in his memory. Will was less than four at the 
time but he could always remember his envy of the older boy 
and his intense desire to grow big enough to ride horses and 
go on cattle works. 

He did not remember the pall of sadness which descended 
upon the household when Robert was taken ill while away 
at school and died. Nor was he aware that from the date of 
his brother's death he, as the only boy of the family, became 
the prime concern of his mother and sisters. His father was 
equally solicitous, but determined not to spoil him, as he 
thought the women in the family did. 

Will could not remember when he had not loved horses 
and had not wanted to be atop one. Among his earliest 
memories was one of being lifted astride a pillow by Mose 
Walker in front of his saddle and allowed to ride on Old 
Lummox as he went about the ranch to perform his chores. 

There was the first pony of his own that his father gave 
him. It was a sorrel mare named Old Minnie a gentle 
enough animal except for one skittish trick. She would always 
rear on her haunches when Will first got into the saddle. The 
boy enoyed this little thrill of excitement Old Minnie gave 
him, but his mother would cry out, 'Clem ! Clem ! Don't let 
him ride that horse. You'll get my boy killed." 

"Don't worry, Mother," Will would grin down at her. "I 
can handle Old Minnie." 

All his life the picture of his sweet-faced mother would be 
enshrined in his heart. She was always bustling around the 
house which was usually filled with people. Everyone who 
passed the Rogers' ranch stopped oil for a meal, or for a 
night or a week. Mary was the soul of hospitality and en- 
couraged people to stay and visit. The long oak table was 
generally filled and often set again when there were too many 
guests to seat at the first table. 
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Although the slaves had been freed before Will's time, 
Rab and Houston still called Clem "Master" and their nu- 
merous offspring called him Uncle Clem. The name stuck 
to him to the end of his days. 

Rab was a giant of a man weighing over two hundred and 
sixty pounds, strong and powerful. He wore his hair shoulder 
length. Although uneducated, he was remarkably intelligent 
and he imparted some of his instinctive wisdom to the white 
boy who played almost constantly with his own six sons and 
five daughters. 

When Clem Rogers first came to Indian Territory he had 
built a trading post which he operated until he went to join 
the Southern forces during the War Between the States. 
Later Rab built a rambling two-story house near the same 
location in a grove of black locusts. The trading post had 
been burned down. 

Those were happy, carefree days. Will would bolt his 
breakfast and ride over to the crowded house in the locust 
grove to spend the hours with Rab's children, roaming in the 
woods, stuffing themselves with wild cherries, riding springy 
sapling branches, pretending that they were bucking horses. 

And the ghost stories Rab told after supper before the open 
fire, the flames of which cast weird shadows over the room 
and upon the gleaming eyes focused on his black face ! Those 
ghosts became so real to Will that one evening as he was rid- 
ing in a buckboard wagon at dusk with two of Rab's sons, 
they thought they saw one of the ghosts Rab had told about. 
The oldest boy, who was driving, lashed the horse so that the 
ghost could not catch up with the wagon. It may have been 
a horse or a cow that they saw or only their imaginations at 
work but until he was a man, Will was certain that he had 
seen a ghost that night through the shrubbery. 

Clem Rogers had another Negro worker who had a great 
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influence on Will. He was Dan Walker, the best roper in 
Cooweescoowee County, and Will followed Dan wherever 
he went. 

"Rope that steer over there by the horns," he would shout 
to Dan. 

Dan's rope snaked out and settled neatly over the steer's 
horns. 

"Get that spotted one by the right front foot," Will di- 
rected, and promptly Dan placed his rope wherever Will 
designated. 

One day he asked his father for a lariat of his own. Clem 
gave him one and from that time Will was seldom seen with- 
out the rope in his hand. At first he tried to learn by himself, 
but with little success. 

"I'd like it if you would teach me to throw the lariat," he 
finally asked Dan. 

"I've been aimin' to teach my own young'uns," Dan told 
him. "I might as well teach you all at once. Line up over 
there right now." 

Dan's four boys, his tomboy daughter, Charlotte, and Will 
all stood in a row while Dan gave them ropes and showed 
them how to tie the honda, the knot which allows the rope 
forming the noose to slip through. 

Will never tired of these lessons in lasso throwing, as the 
others often did; he begged for them every day. He was 
delighted to find that he had a natural knack and did much 
better than Dan's own children. 

"If I don't look out, you all will beat me at this," Dan said 
one day. "Then you all can give me lessons. I never in my 
born days did see anyone take to ropin' the way you do." 

Will only gave Dan his shy, crooked grin and practiced 
harder than ever. 

Next to roping, Will liked best to go on all-day fishing 
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trips with Dan's older boys and Charlotte. "Aunt Babe/' as 
Dan's wife was called, packed a lunch and the boys cut 
hickory poles and rigged them out with string and bent 
needles for hooks, filling their pockets with grasshoppers or 
worms for bait. 

Those were lazy, happy days, packed full of fun and ad- 
venture, and that was good, for soon the "shades of the prison 
house" would close about his carefree spirit. 

One afternoon his oldest sister, Maude, was sent to the 
swimming hole to fetch him home to supper. They were 
crossing a pasture. Will turned to wave to his father ap- 
proaching on horseback from the opposite direction. 

"Run! Run !" his father shouted. 

He heard Maude scream as she jerked his hand. Will, 
though, had a stubborn streak when ordered to do something 
and he often felt impelled to do just the opposite. He stood 
still and would not go with Maude. Finally she dropped his 
hand and ran. His father galloped up and seized him under 
the arms and pulled him onto the horse just in time to save 
him from the horns of an enraged bull. 

As soon as they got to the barnyard, Will was yanked from 
the horse and given one of the few thrashings he ever re- 
ceived. His mother, hearing his yells, ran from the house and 
threw herself at her husband. 

"Clem! Stop it!" she cried. "You're hurting Willie." 

Even when Clem told her the reason for the punishment, 
she protested that he was only a boy. 

"Yes, but a rotten spoiled one," Clem growled. "He's got 
to learn to mind. You're right, Mary. It's time he went to 
school." 

School was but an idle threat which had been hanging 
over Will's head for some time. It hadn't worried him any, 
although he had heard his parents discussing it during meals. 
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He knew that where to send him was a problem. Since the 
Indian Territory was not a state, there were, of course, no 
state schools only those maintained by the Cherokee nation, 
or mission schools, and those were very scattered. 

But now there was a new school at Drumgoole. Will's sis- 
ter, Sallie, had married a young rancher named Tom 
McSpadden and lived just three miles from Drumgoole. It 
was all settled that Will would live there and ride Old Mm. 
nie back mart flwth to school. 




CHAPTER 2 



SCHOOL DAYS 



WILL WAS six YEARS OLD WHEN HIS SISTER, Sallie, mar- 
ried Tom McSpadden. There was a big crowd about the 
house at that time, which was not unusual. All that the boy 
was able to remember about the occasion was the big bird on 
Sallie's going-away hat. It looked so real to him that he stared 
at it, fascinated, wondering when it would take off and fly 
away. 

Sallie and Tom lived near Chelsea, then but a whistle stop 
on the railroad, with a small country store and a house or two. 
But the McSpadden farm was about three miles from the 
new Drumgoole school, so when Will was seven and sent to 
live with Sallie and Tom his education began. 

It was like entering a different world. His father gave him 
a shop-made saddle and he took along his lariat in order not 
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to get out of practice. Old Minnie, the horse, took him back 
and forth. 

Sallie put up sandwiches, pie and fruit in a brown leather 
lunch box for his first day at school, and Tom McSpadden 
rode with him until they were in sight of the small log build- 
ing, where he left Will to face the ordeal by himself. 

Slowly he rode toward the schoolhouse, feeling very lonely 
and strange as he approached. All of the boys and girls stand- 
ing around the schoolyard turned to stare at him. He tied 
Old Minnie to the long hitching pole beside other ponies, 
then with a shy grin he walked toward the other pupils who 
were staring at him unsmilingly. 

"White boy, 53 he heard someone say in a slightly hostile 
tone. Most of the children were full-blooded Cherokees, al- 
though a few were fairer of complexion, or showed in their 
features some of the characteristics of mixed blood. 

"I'm part Cherokee," Will said defensively. The aloof 
manner of the full bloods made him feel that his white herit- 
age was a shame and a disgrace. 

He had his rope in his hand and started twirling it. The 
others watched him coldly and seemed not to be favorably 
impressed by his skill. 

He was glad when the bell rang and the pupils filed into 
the room to seat themselves on the rough puncheon benches 
with their supporting, thick wooden pegs. There were no 
desks and the benches had no backs. The floors, too, were of 
rough, hand-hewn planks. The windows were small and the 
oak logs of the walls were chinked with mud. 

Will took a seat at the back of the room, but dose to one 
of the small windows so that he could look at the free world 
outside. He could see the ponies tied to the hitching rack, 
switching their tails. Old Minnie whinnied her protest over 
the indignity of being tied. Will sighed. Already, within the 
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first few minutes, school had become a prison to him. He 
longed to be on Old Minnie's back with his rope in his hand. 

He felt someone nudge his arm. "You the boy in the 
back seat next to the window," he heard Miss McCoy, the 
teacher, say. There was an edge of annoyance to her tone. 
She had been trying to gain his attention for some moments 
but he had been too absorbed in his thoughts to hear. "Stand 
and tell me your name and age," she said. 

Will rose to his feet. "William Perm Adair Rogers," he 
mumbled. "Seven years old." 

He was the youngest pupil among thirty. Most of them 
spoke only a little broken English, but the teacher, being 
part Cherokee herself, was able to understand and speak 
both languages. Will knew only a few words of Cherokee, 

From the first, the full-blooded Cherokee boys stayed in a 
group and held themselves aloof. Will, with his blue eyes and 
sandy hair, showed little indication of his Cherokee blood 
and was made to feel strange and set apart. 

The first day at the close of school when he started to 
mount Old Minnie she went through her usual routine of 
rearing and prancing when Will first got into the saddle. 
This act of hers always frightened his mother, but the boy 
was used to it and enjoyed the excitement. Miss McCoy, 
however, ordered him to dismount and she had one of the 
older boys ride Old Minnie until she was ready to quiet 
down. 

"Shucks!" Will said. "I can ride her. Fve been riding her 
for years." 

It made him feel like a baby to have someone "take the 
kinks" out of his pony until it was considered safe for him 
to mount, but the teacher insisted upon this every afternoon, 
Out of sight of the schoolhouse, Will took the edge off his 
humiliation by showing off his horsemanship and by challeng- 
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ing his schoolmates to horse races. They continued to be un- 
impressed by his skill with the rope and he could not compete 
successfully in their favorite sports of wrestling and expertly 
knocking squirrels from trees with rocks. 

From the older boys he learned that if you hear a fox bark 
you must bark back at him, or bad luck will follow the next 
full moon, and that evil spirits are likely to take up their 
abode near water. But he did not learn much else. His mind 
was quick and alert and he had a memory like a sponge, so he 
did learn to read and write and he was bound to absorb a bit 
of learning by being exposed to it daily. The weary days 
dragged by until finally it was spring. The red buds bloomed. 
Grass turned green. Birds sang. Fruit trees burst into a froth 
of blossoms and wild flowers carpeted the earth. It was then 
that being cooped up in a schoolroom became almost un- 
endurable to Will. 

At last the end of the term came and Will happily returned 
to his home. He followed his mother around like a shadow, 
and even willingly helped her set out flowers in her garden 
and recklessly promised to do the weeding. 

He had not realized what a beautiful place his home was 
with the row of cedars marching up both sides of the walk, 
the old stone well in one corner of the yard, the screened 
porch where he slept, the Verdigris River winding like a sil- 
ver ribbon in the near distance and the coffee tree at the cor- 
ner of the house. Everything seemed perfect to him now. The 
white house was one of the finest in the country, and his 
mother had one of the first pianos and sewing machines in 
the country. 

"It's nice to have you around, Willie," his mother smiled 
as she took the bucket of water he had carried from the well 
for her flowers. Her voice was like low music to him. "You 
used to run off to play with Rab's or Dan Walker's boys as 
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soon as you had breakfast. Now you seem glad to be home." 

"Oh, I am!" Will exclaimed. "I never want to go away 
again. 55 Then he twisted the toe of his boot in the grass and 
blurted, "Don't you like me any more?" 

"Like you?" she cried, hurt and shocked by the tone of his 
voice. Then she sank to her knees beside him and put her 
arms about him. "You are the most precious thing on earth 
to me. And to your father. You're our only son. We love you 
dearly. Do we need to tell you?" A mist came into her lovely 
dark eyes. 

"But you sent me away/ 5 Will said miserably. 

"We had to do that," Mary Rogers said. "You have to go 
to school. You have to learn." 

"School is like being fenced in, 55 he insisted. "If you loved 
me you wouldn't put me in a corral all of the time. 55 

"Now you're being foolish, 55 she rose to her feet. "Of 
course you have to go to school. You can 5 t grow up ignorant. 55 

"Rab never went to school, 55 Will argued. "Everyone says 
he is smart." 

"Rab is smart in many things," she agreed. "But he can 
neither read nor write. You 5 re the son of a well-to-do cattle 
rancher and you must be educated. Now run and get me an- 
other bucket of water, please. 55 

Will often renewed his arguments against going to school, 
but he knew that they were having little effect upon his 
parents, so in a few days he threw himself into the carefree 
activities he loved so well fishing, swimming, riding, roping. 
Everywhere he went he carried his rope and practiced con- 
stantly. He practiced on a big elm stump near the cabin of 
Old Mose 5 s until he had it worn smooth, then he tried his 
skill on chickens, pigs, calves and dogs until they raced as 
fast as their legs could carry them when they saw him com- 
ing. Even Jim, his favorite hound dog, slunk away and hid 
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under the porch until Will was forced to win his confidence 
all over again by juicy bones and much petting, and then he 
had to refrain altogether from the temptation of tossing his 
noose over the dog's neck. 

Dan Walker was very proud of Will's skill with the lariat. 
"I never in all my born days saw anyone so smart," he 
bragged. "You is the ropin'est kid I ever did see." 

Will took growing pride in this aptitude of his and gloated 
a bit that he was better than Dan's own boys who had started 
their training at the same time. But he would never be satis- 
fied, he decided, until he was as good as Dan himself and 
could place his rope just where he wanted it. 

The summer days raced by and soon vacation was over and 
again Clem and Mary Rogers were talking of sending Will 
to school. Drumgoole was ruled out. Mary knew that Willie 
had not been happy there. Clem knew that he had not 
learned much. 

"What can you expect," the mother said. "One teacher 
for thirty pupils of all grades. And most of them know very 
little English." 

Finally it was decided that Willie should go to Harrell 
Institute in Muskogee where his fourteen-year-old sister, 
May, was finishing her training. 

"Aw, shucks!" Will exploded. "That's a girls' boarding 
school." 

"There doesn't seem to be any place else to send you," his 
mother said. "Your father has been writing to Dr. Brewer, 
the head of the school. He has a boy just your age. The two 
of you can room together. It will be an ideal arrangement 
because May can look out for you." 

"I don't need any looking after," Will mumbled. 

But his protests were in vain. He was bundled off to Har- 
rell where May could fuss over him and continue the spoil- 
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ing he received at home. Harrell Institute was a mission 
school owned by the Methodist Episcopal Church South. It 
was an excellent school for its day and Mary Rogers hoped 
that her only son might be influenced to carry out her wish 
for him to become a Methodist minister. But his experience 
at a girls' school did nothing to increase his love for learning. 
He made passing grades, but he did not study and spent most 
of his time playing pranks on the girls, when he was not prac- 
ticing his roping. He had not been able to bring his pony and 
altogether the time seemed wasted to him. His schedule in- 
cluded painting and piano lessons. He sketched and painted 
pictures of horses and succeeded in annoying his piano 
teacher so greatly that she slapped him off the bench. 

He grinned slyly when he told Bob Brewer, his roommate, 
about this incident. "I don't reckon she'll want me to take 
lessons any more," he said hopefully. 

It was like a stroke of good luck to Will when he caught 
the measles before the term ended and was sent home. Mary 
put him in the downstairs bedroom where he had been born. 
His four-year-old nephew, Clem McSpadden, also ill with 
the measles, was put in the darkened room with him. Mary 
Rogers was worn out with nursing, for Sallie and Maude 
had been seriously ill with typhoid fever. There had also been 
much sickness among the hired help and Mary always took 
a hand in caring for any sick persons on the ranch. 

Will had a mild case of measles and he recovered quickly 
and was eager to get on his pony again, with his rope in his 
hand, and seek out Rab's and Dan Walker's boys for long 
days of fun, but a blight seemed to settle over the Rogers' 
household. Mary was different. Will noticed the change in 
his mother. She had been so sweet to him during his illness, 
bathing him to reduce the fever, rubbing soothing lotion on 
his itching places, preparing for him the kind of foods he 
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liked best, telling him stories to make the days he must stay 
in bed pass more quickly. 

When he was up and about again he saw that she was thin 
and pale and acted as if she were very, very weary. Then one 
morning she did not get up. Clem was away on business. No 
one knew what to do. It was as if the motive power which 
ran the house and the surrounding households had ceased. 
The woman upon whom everyone depended was gravely ill. 
Everyone went about with solemn faces and worried eyes. A 
boy was sent riding pell-mell to fetch Clem. Dr. Lane, neigh- 
bor and long the family doctor, was away. Another doctor 
was called. 

Clem rode all night to reach his wife's side. He sent a 
wagon to Coffeyville for a load of ice for ice packs to bring 
down the burning fever. At last Dr. Lane arrived. 

Will ran to meet him. "Hurry," he said. "I'll tie your 
horse." Will ran into his mother's room on the heels of the 
doctor. She opened her eyes when the doctor entered. 

"Oh, there you are, Dr. Lane," she said in her weak voice. 
"If you had come sooner, I think I could have got well." 

"You will get well anyway, my dear," he said. 

Mary smiled faintly, but her eyes closed. She did not open 
them nor speak again. 

Will wandered off by himself to sit on a log in a little 
clump of twisted cedars. He would not accept the fact that 
his mother was dead. If he stayed away from the house where 
everyone was weeping or speaking in hushed tones, he could 
shut his mind to what had happened. He could keep things 
as they had always been. He sat there, forcing his mind away 
from this terrible reality until the shadows grew long and 
Mack, one of Dan Waker's boys came searching for him. 

"I'm sorry to hear of ,Miz Rogers," Mack told him 
clumsily. "I don't know how any of us is goin' to get along 
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without her. Ma says she was like an angel around the 
place/* 

Then it was that Will's mind was forced to accept his 
burden of sorrow. How was he to get along without his 
mother? How could he face life without the security of her 
love? 

"Come now and eat, 55 Mack said. "My mom has cooked 
up a kettle of beans and ham hock." 

"Go away/ 5 Will moaned. "Don 5 t talk about eating. 5 ' 

"I 5 s sorry/ 5 Mack mumbled. "I don't rightly know how to 
comfort you.** 

He looked so miserable and unhappy that Will pitied him 
and forced a smile to his lips. 

"Thanks for trying, 55 he said, getting to his feet. "I'll go to 
the house so that folks won't worry. 55 




CHAPTER 3 



THE WONDERFUL SUMMER 



WILL ROGERS was completely unfitted and 
* unprepared to stand up under the cruel blow of his 
mother's death. He had idolized her. She had symbolized to 
him tenderness, warmth, security, love, understanding. The 
prospect of life without her seemed bleak and unendurable. 
He could not eat. He could think of nothing but his own 
misery. Why had this terrible thing happened to him? The 
fact that others in his family were bereaved, too, meant little 
to him. Fate had been cruel beyond all belief and he was bit- 
ter and resentful. 

His older sister, Maude, had always petted and mothered 
him ; now she sought actually to take his mother's place and 
soothe his anguish but he turned from her. 

His rope hung limp and idle on a nail in the barn. Old 
Minnie nickered in vain for her daily treat of sugar. Rab's 
and Dan Walker's boys begged him to go fishing or swim- 
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ming, but he was short and sullen with them, preferring to 
be alone with his unhappiness. 

Maude was in despair, trying vainly to lift him from his 
melancholy. Clem, though, finally found the proper method 
of bringing his boy back to a normal state of mind. His for- 
mer slave, Houston, had a fine buckskin pony, Comanche, 
which was the envy of the countryside. He had raised 
Comanche from a colt and had trained him to be an out- 
standing horse for roping. He rode the pony over to the 
Rogers 3 ranch every morning when he came to work. Will 
had always admired Comanche and often he had coaxed 
Houston into letting him ride him around the ranch. 

One day Clem called Will from the house. He was holding 
Comanche by the bridle rein and Houston was mounted on 
one of the Rogers 3 horses. 

"How would you like to have Comanche for your own, 
Willie?" Clem said. 

Will stopped in his tracks, not sure whether his father was 
joking or serious- 
Houston grinned down at him. "Master done talked me 
into swapping for this nag," he said. "Of course he give me 
ten dollars boot." 

Will walked forward and took the reins. "You mean 
Comanche's mine?" his voice trembled. 

"All yours," his father's voice was gruff to cover up 
his emotion. "Fve often told you that it's good to sit your 
own horse. It's one of the best feelings there is and you've 
outgrown Old Minnie." 

Will lowered his eyes and bit his lips. He was afraid that 
he was going to bawl right there before his father and 
Houston. 

"I'll be drifting for home," Houston said. "Be good to 
Comanche. Never was a better cow pony." 
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"Better take him to the barn and feed him/ 5 his father 
said tactf ully, turning away from the disturbing sight of his 
son's emotion-twisted features. 

An hour later when Will came in and sat down at the sup- 
per table the old familiar, crooked grin was back. 

"I don't know why I have such swell folks," he said as he 
piled his plate high with food. "I don't deserve to have a fine 
pony like Comanche, Dad. I realize now how rotten spoiled 
I've been acting. . . ." His face sobered and he bit his lips 
again. "IVe been pretty selfish to act the way I did. The rest 
of you lost Mother, too. But IVe been acting like I was the 
only one who had a right to be unhappy. I'm sorry." 

Maude and her father flashed relieved looks to each other. 
Willie was normal again. Gomanche had worked the cure. 
The gnawing ache of his mother's passing would take a long 
time to heal, but Will would try not to show a long face 
before his loved ones. His father's generous gesture had 
taught him a lesson he would never forget. 

He promptly fell in love with Comanche, an extraordi- 
narily intelligent and capable roping horse. Every day, 
though, Will went to the pasture fence with sugar for Old 
Minnie and explained the situation to her that he was still 
fond of her, but that she was getting too old for the heavy 
work with livestock and that she had earned a long vaca- 
tion. 

Will threw himself eagerly into ranch work and Clem 
wisely allowed him to help with the roundup and with the 
roping and branding. With such a pony and his own skill at 
roping, Will actually did a man's work and Clem was justly 
proud of him. 

There was plenty of time for fun, though. He galloped all 
over the place on Comanche and devised a swimming game 
much enjoyed by all. The boys would swim their mounts 
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across a deep pool, holding to the horses' tails, or use their 
backs for diving boards midway of the pool. 

There were pony races, too, and lazy days of fishing. Will 
ran wild the whole summer, sometimes forgetting to come 
home for meals, sometimes sleeping out under the stars. So 
when "the Chief announced in early fall that he had en- 
rolled Will in the Presbyterian Mission School at Tahlequah 
for the coming term to start in about a week, the boy raised 
a howl of protest. 

"I'm going to be a cowboy," he wailed. "I don't need to go 
to school." 

"I realize you feel that there is little more for you to 
learn," Clem Rogers said, a smile tugging at his lips. "Never- 
theless, you're going to school. Perhaps the other pupils can 
learn a bit from your great store of knowledge." 

"Aw, shucks!" Will said. "School is just awful. But any- 
way, it won't be as bad as going to a sissy girls' school." 

Will boarded with friends of Clem Rogers' during the term 
at Tahlequah. Here the boy experienced the same sense of 
confinement of being cooped within prison walls. There 
was the same smell of chalk and schoolroom dust, the same 
sound of restless feet scuffing the floor, the squeak of desks, 
the rustle of pages and papers. The same distaste for it all 
swept over him when he took his seat the same impulse to 
run away from this prison to the free out-of-doors. 

Tahlequah was a larger town than any he had been to 
before, and the pupils were quite unimpressed with Will's 
roping skill or with his knowledge of cows and horses. He 
made no close friends, and felt more awkward and ill at ease 
than ever. To show that he did not care a hoot about the 
opinion of others, he made a point of being careless about his 
appearance. His clothes always looked as if he had slept in 
them after being out in the rain. His hands and fingernails 
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were usually dirty and his hair uncombed. He was growing 
rapidly and had trouble handling his hands and feet. 

When called upon to recite he would stand hunched over, 
gripping the desk. He would duck his head and grin to hide 
his shyness. The pupils snickered and he grinned even wider 
to hide his hurt, pretending that all of the time he had been 
trying to make them laugh. This reaction became a habit 
with him until finally he grew rather to enjoy his schoolmates 
laughter and deliberately invited it a fact which did not 
endear him to his teacher. Altogether, he spent a miserable 
school term at Tahlequah and his grades were a disgrace. 

There was one good thing about going away to school. It 
made coming home seem so wonderful. The first thing he did 
was to race for the pasture with rope and bridle in hand, to 
clamber on Comanche's bare back and gallop around the 
ranch, swinging his rope and yelling "Yipee!" at the top of 
his voice. He threw his lariat at calves, at goats, at chickens 
and at the hired men, shouting with satisfaction that he had 
not lost his skill. In fact, he was delirious with joy over every- 
thing. His gray hound dog, Jim, followed, barking, dashing 
ahead, turning himself almost inside out with delight at hav- 
ing his master back. 

Will was so happy to be home that his father's severe lec- 
ture upon his poor scholastic record phased him not at all. 

A dozen times a day he raided the pantry for corn pone 
and sorghum molasses. 

"I declare to goodness!" exclaimed Aunt Gracey Green- 
leaf, the Negress cook. "You is the eatingest boy I ever did 
see. You is shorely hollow clean to your toes." 

"I reckon I am," Will grinned. "But I declare to goodness 
that I never tasted such good cooking as yours. Your corn 
hutchey and chitlins, cracklins and curd, are the best ever 
and the way you cook hickory-cured ham and beans with 
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plenty of fat and lots of pot liquor is the best in the 
world." 

"Aw, you go along now!" Pleased and flattered she wad- 
dled to the pantry to cut a huge wedge of pie for him. 

This was to be a wonderful summer, for recently Clem 
Rogers had driven a herd of thirty-five hundred cows up the 
trail from Texas. During the drive and later quite a few 
calves had become separated from the mother cows. 

The morning after Will's return from Tahlequah, Mr. 
Rogers said at breakfast, "I haven't time to take care of 
those dogie calves. Unless they are raised by hand, a lot of 
them will die. If you want to round them up and take over 
the responsibility of their care, you can have them." 

Will sat up straight, his eyes bright. "You mean I can have 
them for my own?" 

"For your own," Mr. Rogers replied. "But of course their 
entire care will be yours, too. It's quite a job to raise orphan 
calves." 

"Yipee!" Will cried, leaping from his chair, his breakfast 
forgotten. "That's the sort of job I hanker for. My own 
calves ! Now I'm really a cowboy." 

He saddled Comanche and immediately got to work 
rounding up the dogies on the Rogers' range. It was mighty 
fine of the Chief, he thought, to give him the calves for his 
very own. He would see to it that they became the finest beef 
cattle in Cooweescoowee County. 

Every morning he set out early to comb the range for the 
orphans and nearly every day he returned with a dogie 
across Comanche's withers. All of his calves were kept in a 
special corral and at the end of the summer he had a herd 
of seventy-five. And what a struggle it was to keep them 
alive ! The first step was to teach them to drink milk from a 
bucket. Will would hold the bucket in one hand, straddle the 
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neck of a calf and force its nose down into the milk. After 
much struggling and tussling the dogie learned to drink. 
Later he drove them into one of the pastures and told them 
that now they were expected to eat grass like grown-up cows. 
He shoved their noses down into the new, tender grass as an 
example of what they were expected to do, but they snorted 
and struggled as they had when he first sought to make them 
drink milk. Finally he turned the family milk cow into the 
pasture. 

"You teach those stubborn critters how to graze/' he told 
her. 

His scheme evidently worked, for when he returned in the 
evening most of his herd were either cropping the grass or 
lying down, looking full and contented. 

After supper Will invited the Chief out to see how well his 
dogies were doing. 

When his father said, "You've done all right, 5 ' Will knew 
he was proud. 

"You're a born cowman," Clem went on. "It won't be 
long until your herd can be turned out on the range, so we'll 
have to figure out a brand for you." 

"Gosh!" Will exclaimed. "Am I going to have my own 
brand?" 

"Certainly," his father replied. "Figure out one that will 
be easy to read." 

They walked toward the house. Will's mind was busy try- 
ing to devise a unique brand for his calves. 

"That's it!" he cried when they sat down in the living 
room. 

He pointed to the andirons supporting the logs in the fire- 
place. "Mine will be the dog-iron brand." 

"It's a good one," his father agreed, eying the circle sup- 
ported by two straight legs. . 
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Will felt that he had indeed become every inch a cowboy 
when he was allowed to rope and dab the branding iron on 
the rumps of his own calves. They were turned out upon the 
range, but every day Will rode out to see how they were 
doing. 

There was a new family on the ranch, living in one of the 
cabins. The mother, Mary Bible, kept house for the Rogers. 
She had several boys who were good companions for Will 
Also, there was Bright Drake, from a neighboring ranch, 
who came over nearly every day, and the Barker and the 
Dawson boys and one lad in particular, Charley McClellan, 
who became Will's chum. The latter was, like Will, one- 
eighth Cherokee and very proud of his Indian blood. He 
wore a breechclout and moccasins, braided his long black 
hair, and liked to sleep out-of-doors on the ground, wrapped 
in a blanket. He introduced "stomp 55 dances to the neigh- 
borhood. 

About once a week or so the word would go around that 
Charley McClellan wanted everyone to gather that evening 
for a stomp dance on the knoll west of the McClellan place. 
The young people would build a huge bonfire, stick feathers 
in their hair, wrap blankets around their shoulders, then, 
while someone beat a tom-tom, they would slap their mouths 
with their hands, giving an Indian war yell, and stomp and 
strut in a circle around the fire. Soon these affairs became so 
popular that people would ride from miles around to see 
them. 

Twice that summer Will helped drive herds of beef cattle 
to the railroad. He arose before sunup, gulped a hasty break- 
fast, then, on Comanche, trailed the herd. It was a wearying 
job which took two full days, but Will loved every minute 
of it. 

He still practiced roping and once Mrs. Lane's prize 
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turkey proved so tempting that his lariat whirled out in per- 
fect aim and broke the fowl's long neck. 

Contritely, Will went into the house to apologize to the 
woman. "I aim to pay you for the bird," he said, twisting hi? 
hat in his hand. 

"You shouldn't do things like that, Willie," she scolded. 
But when she saw the crestfallen expression on his face she 
relented and went on, "But never mind. I know it was an 
accident. I'll cook the turkey for dinner tomorrow and you 
can come and help eat it. 53 

Will went and took with him a fine new carving set for 
Mrs. Lane. 




CHAPTER 4 



DISGRACE! 



TA THEN THE END OF SUMMER DREW NEAR, Will kept his 
* fingers crossed, hoping that the Chief would forget to 
say anything about school. He worked hard on the ranch, 
trying to be so useful that his father could not get along with- 
out his help. Certainly he had proved his worth as a cowboy 
just as he had proved that his time at school was com- 
pletely wasted. 

But the evil day finally rolled around. Clem Rogers an- 
nounced abruptly one evening at supper that Will was to go 
to Willie Halsell College at Vinita. 

The grin faded from the boy's face. "I ain't going to 
waste my time going to school. I'm learning the cattle 
business." 

"You are going to school," his father said in a tone brook- 
ing no argument. "And you'd better buckle down to work, 
young man." 

His older sister, Maude, who always sought to smooth 
Will's way, hastened to put in, "You'll have fun at Willie 
HalselL Doc Lane's boy, Tom, will be there and Johnny 
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McCracken and Charley McGlellan a lot of others you 
know." 

"I'm not sending you to school to have fun," Clem 
growled. "That has been the trouble everywhere youVe 
gone. You think of nothing but fun. I don't want my only son 
to grow up to be an ignoramus." 

"Willie is very bright," Maude said soothingly. 

"Yes, he's bright enough," the father growled. "That's 
why it makes me so all-fired mad that he doesn't do better in 
school. He's a disgrace to me." 

Will played with the food on his plate. He always hated 
these scenes about his school record. They made him shrivel 
up inside with shame. He mentally resolved to do better this 
time if only to make the Chief a little proud of him. 

But when he found himself again shut inside the school- 
room at Vinita, it was the same story. He hated the whole 
thing so intensely that he could not bring himself to study. 
He spent most of the time staring out of the window at the 
swaying tree branches, the floating clouds. He longed with 
all his soul for the free out-of-doors, for the feel of Comanche 
between his legs, for the sound of Jim's baying after a coyote, 
for the smell of green grass and the sound of lowing cattle. 

Willie Halsell was a college in name only. Actually, it cor- 
responded to a present-day grade school. During the Indian 
Territory days nearly all of the schools were called colleges. 
Willie Halsell was a tall, grim-looking, red-brick building 
with a jaillike appearance. Nevertheless, Will was happier at 
this shool at Vinita than he had been at either of the other 
schools he had attended. It was about thirty-five miles from 
home, so he could go there week ends. He attended Willie 
Halsell for three terms the longest time he stayed at any 
one school. Yet every summer when he returned home he 
announced firmly and emphatically that he was not going 
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back ever. He planned to be a cowboy and needed the 
experience he would get on the range rather than what he 
learned from books. 

When Will was on his vacation after the first term at 
Willie Halsell, his father gave him a questioning look but 
refused to argue the matter just then. Instead he sprang a big 
surprise. Will could help him drive the beef herd to the rail- 
road. Then they would both ride the cattle train to Chicago 
and stay over to see the Columbian Exposition. Will's own 
dogies would be marketed along with his father's cattle. 

So it was that the year 1893 marked a milestone in Will's 
life. Up to that time he had been a carefree, happy-go-lucky 
boy with only one aim in life to be a cowboy and to have 
some fun along with it. But when at the close of Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show Vincente Oropeza, the great Mexican 
roper appeared with a lariat which seemed alive and per- 
formed feats which Will would not have believed possible, 
something clicked in his mind. Will suddenly sighted a goal 
toward which to work. He had been proud of his own skill 
with the rope had, in fact, considered it somewhat excep- 
tional, which it was in the cow country, but now he knew 
it wasn't good enough. 

For days after he returned home Will dreamed of the 
sights he had seen in Chicago and of Buffalo Bill's Wild 
West but especially of Vincente Oropeza and his amazing 
tricks. He was determined to become as good as Oropeza 
in time. 

He practiced hours on end, trying to make the rope come 
to life in his hands, trying to dance in and out of the loop, 
to twirl it so it spelled out even one letter of his name. 

His father was so disgusted with his "show-off stunts" 
that Will took to practicing in secret. 

Then a terrible thing happened. One day when he was 
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roping a steer he was thrown from the horse and broke his 
arm. The pain he endured without flinching, but the grin 
was gone from his mouth and the happy twinkle from his 
eyes for days because he missed practicing with his rope. 
And he could not be sure he would be able to swing his 
lariat again. How could he become a second Vincente Oro- 
peza if he had a stiff right arm? 

He was so worried about his arm that he did not fret too 
much about going back to Willie Halsell College. Besides, 
something else had happened which gave him a 1 queer feel- 
ing. His father came home one day and told him that he 
had married Mary Bible and that they had bought a house 
in town where they would live. His sister. May, and her 
husband would come to run the ranch. 

Will ducked his head so that his father could not see the 
expression on his face. He thought of his sweet, lovely 
mother and at the moment he hated his father for having 
taken someone in her place. 

"Fve got to go and see Jim Rider about taking care of 
Comanche while I'm at school," was Will's strange response 
to his father's important announcement. He bolted from the 
room. 

For the first time he was almost glad to return to school. 
The ranch had lost its warm, homey feeling for him. It was 
good to be back among his friends at Vinita. With them 
there was not that dreadful, out-of-place feeling he had 
experienced at Tahlequah. 

Will had gained one thing from attending school at Tahl- 
equah the accidental discovery of his gift for making peo- 
ple laugh. The laughter had hurt at first, until he learned to 
play up to it. Now more and more his friends expected him 
to be funny. He had a way of doing and saying things which 
opened people's hearts and his own, too. Early in life he 
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fortuitously discovered the tonic effects of laughter. His 
friends* approval was like warm sun on growing things. His 
personality expanded and developed. 

When he entered Willie Halsell College he had been awk- 
ward, ill at ease in manners and painfully unsure of himself. 
At the end of his three years there, despite his deplorable 
scholastic record, he came out with the bent of his nature 
fully determined. His inimitable "gift of gab" had become 
part of him. 

He was now rather girl conscious, but he displayed his 
interest by teasing usually by roping the girls' feet as they 
walked by. 

Finally, whenever the girls saw him they shuffled along, 
not daring to lift a foot. 

There was a pasture behind the school. Will often opened 
the gate so that stray cattle would drift in to feed. Then he 
and his friends practiced their roping skill upon the cows 
and attempted to ride them. 

One day the owner of the cattle came riding up on horse- 
back. "What are you trying to do to my cows? Ruin them? 55 
he cried angrily. 

"Why, no, sir," Will grinned up at the man guilelessly. 
"I thought we were doing you a big favor to train your cows 
to be ridden." 

"You're making them wild as beavers, besides running 
all the fat off them," the man stormed. "Don't try this stunt 
again or I'll do something that you won't think is very 
funny." 

"Shucks!" Will said as the man drove his cattle through 
the gate. "Someone is always spoiling our sport." 

Although the ranch lacked the homey atmosphere it had 
in former days, it was still the place where he most wanted 
to be. Besides, he felt that now he was needed there. After 
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all, May's husband did not have the interest in it that Will 
had because it was Will's home. Late in the summer he rode 
into Claremore to tell his father that he was not going back 
to school. During the ride he rehearsed what he would say 
to the Chief. He had made the same announcement so many 
times that it had lost its force if it ever had any. He must 
be more emphatic this time. 

He could not have chosen a poorer time for this errand. 
When he entered the living room his father was sitting there 
with a gentleman of solemn visage. 

"This is my son/' Clem Rogers said when Will entered 
the room. "Willie, this is Professor Shelton, head of Scarritt 
College of Neosho, Missouri. He's looking for pupils. I told 
him about your poor record, but he is willing to take you. 
I believe that he can pound some knowledge into your 
head." 

The grin faded from Will's face. 

"I wasn't going to school any more . . ." he commenced. 

"Oh, yes you are." His father shut him off abruptly. 

"Put my son's name down," he turned to Professor Shel- 
ton. "He will be at your college on opening day." 

Once more Will found himself among strangers. But now 
he wore a cocky, overly confident air. He appeared wearing 
blue jeans, a dark blue shirt and red neckerchief and cow- 
boy hat and fancifully stitched high-heeled boots made by 
Old Man Woodson of Claremore. As always, he carried his 
lariat. 

As soon as his broken arm healed he had started twirling 
the rope. For a time his arm was stiff, but it gradually lim- 
bered and his skill returned. 

Neosho was a small town encircled by forests of black oak, 
on the edge of the Ozark Mountains. Three other Indian 
Territory boys of Cherokee blood were also there: Dennis 
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Keyes, Billy Walker and Gordon Lindsay. The four banded 
together and became good friends. Because the president of 
Scarritt College was very dignified and very strict, the boys 
delighted in breaking his rules. He forbade their going to 
the circus, so they slipped out at night and went. He said 
that the traveling stock companies which put on shows at 
Neosho were evil and Scarritt pupils were forbidden to at- 
tend. So Will blackened his face with burnt cork, put on a 
black cap and sat in the top gallery, reserved for Negroes. 

However, underneath all his daredeviltry and bravado 
there was still a shy and easily hurt boy. One day he saw 
Mrs. Miller, the lady with whom he boarded, write invita- 
tions to a birthday party for one of her children. 

"I'm sorry that I've never been able to write since I broke 
my arm," he said, "or I'd help you with that." 

"Your broken arm doesn't interfere with your roping, I've 
noticed," she replied. 

On the day of the party she was bustling about. Will sat 
on the back steps directly in her way, making motions with 
his rope as though he were about to lasso her feet. 

"Will," she said in an exasperated tone, "hurry and wash 
up and put on your best clothes. Your sloppy appearance is 
a disgrace." 

"Yes, ma'am," Will said meekly and went up to his room. 

When the party was in progress Mrs. Miller noticed that 
Will had not appeared. 

"Go find Will," Mrs. Miller told several of the children. 

"I saw him running along on top of the freight cars," 
Tom Miller reported after the children had searched for 
him. "I told him to come to the party, but he told me to go 
jump in the well." 

"And he had his best clothes on," Ted added. 

"Oh, my goodness! What a boy!" Mrs. Miller cried. 
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"He'll get himself killed. Tom, go get him and bring him 
to the party immediately." 

Tom came back to say that Will was still racing back and 
forth on top of the freight cars, but they were on a siding 
and not moving and anyway he would not come down. 

The entire party went in force to beg him to come to the 
party, but he pretended that he did not notice them. 

When the party was over he came home around supper- 
time. 

"Why did you act that way? 53 Mrs. Miller asked. "You 
had me so worried. Why didn't you come to the party?" 

"You didn't send me an invitation," Will said. 

"But you live here," the woman said. "You're like one 
of the family. I didn't send invitations to my own children." 

"But I'm not your own children. And you didn't send me 
an invitation, so I couldn't come to your party." 

"You strange boy," Mrs. Miller said, putting her arm 
about his shoulder. "I wouldn't knowingly hurt your feelings 
for anything in the world." 

"Shucks!" Will said. "It didn't matter." 

His classmates at Scarritt called him the Wild Indian. 

"I'm glad I'm an Injun," he told them. "I feel sorry for 
anyone who doesn't have some Cherokee blood. Seems as 
how they aren't quite human." 

As might be expected, his brown leather trunk which he 
took to Neosho was well loaded with lariats. Unsympathetic 
teachers took several away from him, but he always turned 
up the next day with another. Finally they had all been 
taken away and he was forced to use the rope which had 
been around his trunk. It turned out that this last makeshift 
lariat was one too many. That same afternoon a mare be- 
longing to the headmaster strayed into the schoolyard, fol- 
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lowed by its skittish colt. Will could never resist an interest- 
ing target, so his trunk rope flew out and settled over the 
colt's neck. Snorting and nickering with terror, the colt, try- 
ing to escape, wound the rope around the mare's legs. In the 
mix-up Will lost hold of the rope and the mare and colt 
streaked across the tennis court, tearing down the net and 
fence and generally wrecking the place. 

Will was promptly summoned to the headmaster's office. 
"You have done nothing but make trouble since you have 
been here," he said with cold fury. "This school is no place 
for savages nor for clowns. Pack your things and go home." 

And now everything was changed so dreadfully. Nothing 
could ever be the same since his father had married Mary 
Bible. She was a fine woman, but Will resented having any- 
one take his mother's place. It made an insurmountable bar- 
rier between him and his father and this new coldness which 
had sprung up since his expulsion was worse than anything 
Will had ever experienced. 

"I'm sending you out to the ranch," Clem Rogers said 
icily, "until I decide what to do with you. As you know, your 
stepmother and I have decided to live permanently in Clare- 
more. May and her husband are still on the home place. If 
you can manage to keep out of trouble for a while out there, 
I'll appreciate it." 

"I don't aim to cause trouble," Will said meekly. 

"That's the whole difficulty," his father said. "You don't 
aim. You just drift. And usually in the wrong direction." 




CHAPTER 5 



THE TAMING OF A COWBOY 



CHAGRIN over being expelled from Scarritt Gol- 
lege was short lived. He hated to have disappointed his 
father again, but a few minutes on Gomanche's back, gal- 
loping over the prairie with the hound dog, Jim, at his side, 
quickly made him happy again. He drew the fresh, pure air 
into his lungs in gulps, to wash them clean of the hated 
chalk dust. 

His father had said that he had decided to live perma- 
nently in Claremore where he had become vice-president of 
the bank. He was through with being a rancher. Probably 
that was some of Mary Bible's doings. Will thought. He was 
glad, though, that she was not to live in the house where his 
mother had reigned like a lovely, serene queen. Surely now 
there would be peace for him on the ranch. His father knew 
that he was good with cattle and he was now as good a roper 
and rider as any hand on the ranch. 

He worked hard and conscientiously, although the work 
on his father's ranch seemed like play to him. But he still 
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had plenty of time for fun and pranks and he had not out- 
grown his tendency to do impulsive daredevil acts. One day 
when he and a half cousin, Clem Musgrove, were out riding 
the range. Will casually pulled out two cigars from his 
pocket and handed one to Clem. "Have a smoke," he in- 
vited. 

Clem looked at him in surprise. "Wherever did you get 
those?" he asked. 

"Don't ask questions/ 3 Will told him. "Just light up." He 
handed his cousin several matches. 

The boys had considerable trouble in getting the cigars 
lighted, but finally they managed to do so and were puffing 
away, pretending to like it, when Will happened to glance 
over his shoulder. 

"Holy cow!" he cried. "Look what we went and did!" 

Terror came into his companion's face when he heard the 
crackling of flames and saw the line of prairie fire racing 
toward them. 

"With this wind, the fire will take all of the Chiefs hay !" 
Will gasped. 

He dismounted and tried vainly to beat out the flames 
with a stick. Clem helped him at the hopeless task. 

"We can't do anything," Will gasped. "We'll get caught 
here. We've got to get help." 

They leaped upon their ponies and galloped toward the 
ranch buildings. Old Mose Walker and several hired men 
were close by. Each ranch was equipped to fight the ever- 
present menace of prairie fire. Quickly a team was har- 
nessed to a wagon. Barrels of water, shovels and burlap sacks 
were loaded into the wagon. The men and boys fought the 
fire like fiends all day long, wetting sacks, dragging them 
along the front of the blaze, digging trenches. 

Rab took charge. "Will, you take the west end. Clem, you 
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and Charley take the east end. Houston and I will work on 
the trench. You Bible boys keep handing out wet sacks." 

But the licking tongues of flame crept on, coming alive 
again where it had seemed that they were conquered. 

Will's hair was singed and his face blistered. The soles of 
his boots were hot. He became so exhausted that he thought 
each time he lifted his arms would be the last, but doggedly 
he fought on. He had set this fire which was endangering 
not only his father's winter feed but also that of neighboring 
ranchers. Unless it was brought under control it would burn 
houses and barns endanger lives. 

Late that night the fire was finally conquered and the 
acres which it had devastated lay black and barren. 

As they threw themselves on the ground, exhausted. Clem 
whispered, when he could get his breath, "Wonder what 
became of our cigars." 

"Don't ever say that word to me," Will shuddered. "I'll 
never smoke again. Guess I have to learn everything the 
hard way. This was an expensive lesson. I'm glad the Chief 
is away on a business trip that will take some time. If he 
ever finds out that we set this fire he'll scalp me." 

"I'll never tell," Clem Musgrove promised. "After all, 
grass fires are common around here. He need never know 
how it was set." 

"If he asks me, I'll have to tell the truth," Will said. "But 
maybe he won't ask any questions. . . ." 

Meantime an accident happened which showed another 
and better side of Will's character than did his daredevil 
acts. 

Anderson Rogers, one of Rab's sons, was out hunting 
when his gun exploded in his hand and as a result of which 
he lost an eye and an arm. 

When Will heard of the tragic happening, he went to his 
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room where he dug deep into his trunk and brought out a 
roll of bills. This was the money from the sale of the dogies 
he had raised and sold in Chicago when he went to the 
Columbian Exposition. It was his nest egg which he was sav- 
ing to buy a ranch of his own someday. 

Saddling Comanche, he rode to Rab's home. He found 
Anderson lying in a darkened room, sullen and bitter over 
the thing which had befallen him. 

"Howdy," Will said. "I'm sure sorry about this. But I'm 
mighty glad it wasn't worse." 

"How could it be worse?" Anderson muttered. 

"You came near being killed." 

"That would have been better !" Anderson turned his face 
to the wall. 

"That's no way to talk," Will exclaimed. "IVe got it all 
figured out. I'll buy you a popcorn and peanut stand in 
Claremore. They say there's about a ninety per cent profit 
in selling pocorn." 

"I ain't no monkey to be selling peanuts," Anderson said. 

Will was taken aback, but he persisted. "You'll get over 
feeling like this in a few days. Here's something to tide you 
over." He put a roll of bills on the dresser. "And when you 
feel better I'll pay your way at any high-class trade school 
you choose." 

Anderson was silent and finally Will tiptoed from the 
room. 

Rab's son kept the money Will left on the dresser, but he 
never availed himself of the generous offer to go to trade 
school. In time he recovered and was able to support him- 
self by ranch work. Meantime Will stopped in town and 
from his precious hoard paid all of Anderson's drug and 
doctor bills. 

When Will's father returned from his business trip he 
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blasted his son's hopes of running the ranch. He summoned 
Will to town and calmly announced that he had enrolled 
Will in Kemper Military College at Boonville, Missouri. 

Will sat up straight in his chair and stared at the Chief 
with unbelieving eyes. 

"You're joking." There was a half-hopeful tone to his 
voice. 

"I'm in dead earnest," his father said. "Fve decided that 
what you need more than anything is discipline. You'll get 
it there." 

"But I'd planned to run the ranch for you," Will said. 
"You need a good man there. You know how I always turn 
out at school." 

"I'm sure that the story will be different at Kemper," 
Clem Rogers said curtly. "So I'll try to struggle along with 
what help I have at the ranch. Oh, you were doing all 
right. I'll admit that you're a competent cowboy, but I have 
hopes that my only son will sometime acquire higher aspira- 



tions." 



"Cowboys are fine fellows," Will said staunchly. He was 
about to open his mouth to tell the Chief how hard he had 
worked and how well he had done the past summer, but 
then he thought of the prairie fire and his face reddened and 
he averted his eyes. 

"Someday," he said, "I'll be the best cowboy in Indian 
Territory. Then maybe you'll be proud of me." 

Clem reached over and put his hand on his son's shoulder. 
"I am proud," he said. "You're a good boy. Clean minded 
and of wholesome character. I guess I'm a bit gruff with 
you at times when you exasperate me, but I do want you to 
have an education." 

So Will went to Kemper Military Academy. Again he 
appeared in his cowboy outfit blue flannel shirt, red ban- 
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danna neckerchief, chaps, high-heeled boots with spurs, and 
Stetson hat. It was not long, however, before they had him 
rigged out in the Kemper military uniform of blue gray 
trimmed with braid and round brass buttons. 

From the first, Will spoke of "serving time," and called 
his classmates, his "cell mates. 3 ' But he made a better record 
than he had at any other school. He was especially good in 
elocution and public speaking and could often use his quick 
wits to make a presentable recitation even when he did not 
know the subject well. He was learning to use his natural 
"gift of gab" to best advantage. And he still practiced cease- 
lessly with his rope. 

"Beller like a calf and let me rope you," he would beg his 
friends in such a beseeching voice that often they would 
laughingly oblige. 

Will managed to stick it out at Kemper without open re- 
bellion until spring. But when the grass began to turn green 
he longed for the ranch. The red buds would be bursting. 
Trees would soon be frothing into leaf. Comanche would be 
shedding his rough winter coat. Soon the men would be 
going out on roundup. 

Several of the boys at Kemper lived on cattle ranches. 
Will sought them out for some good "cow talk." One of the 
boys was from a large ranch in Texas. 

"It's nothing for a single spread to cover thousands of 
acres/' he said. "I can see the huge herds of cattle. It's a 
pretty sight to see them so sleek and fat and all over the 
place. I like to watch a long line of them coming to the 
water hole in the evening. Before long there will be fat calves 
everywhere and things getting green. The roundups and 
brandings last for days on those big outfits. There's such rid- 
ing and roping as you never saw and the chuck wagons 
follow the cowboys. Perry Ewing's ranch is one of the biggest 
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in Texas, near Higgins. They do everything in a large way 
there." Will grew very thoughtful as his friend rambled on 
and his eyes held a faraway look. 

"Excuse me," Will broke off the conversation abruptly. 
"Something you just said reminded me that I must write to 
my sisters." 

Those were important letters Will wrote. He asked each 
of his sisters for a loan of ten dollars. They were puzzled 
by such a request for they knew that Will had plenty of 
spending money. But they finally decided that he must be 
in some little scrape, so they promptly sent him money 
orders. And Will lost no time in buying a railroad ticket for 
Higgins, Texas. The wanderlust which always overtook him 
in the spring was too strong to resist. 




CHAPTER 6 



TEXAS COWBOY 



WELL ROGERS was eighteen years old when he left Kemper 
and headed for Texas. He felt that now he was a man 
and should be allowed to make his own decisioins. 

He intended going straight to Perry Ewing's ranch the 
one about which his friend at Kemper had painted such a 
wonderful picture. 

It was a chilly day, although the sun was shining, bringing 
out all of the bleakness of the little siding town- Some of the 
spirit of adventure began to ebb from him as he stood on 
the station platform staring at the buff-colored prairie 
stretching flat and endless as far as he could see. 

Higgins was a rough, crude place with nothing pretty or 
friendly looking about it. He read the names above the busi- 
ness buildings: PRICKETT'S BOOT SHOP, WINSETT'S MER- 
CANTILE STORE, THE HIGGINS HOTEL. There was the in- 
evitable saloon and a handful of frame houses. The street 
was deep with dust and lined with hitching racks. A few 
horses were tied there, standing with drooping heads. A 
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chill settled over Will's spirits as he looked about him. Prob- 
ably he should have written Mr. Ewing that he was coining ! 

Finally he ambled over to the livery stable to ask how to 
get to Ewing's ranch. 

"Stick around," the man told him. "Ewing ought to be 
drifting into town any day now. I haven't seen him for 
weeks. Of course he may not be along for a month, but when 
he does come he'll stop here. He always does." 

"Maybe I'd better start walking," Will said. 

"It's twelve miles," the stableman told him. "Those high- 
heeled boots will give you blisters. Better wait. I've got a 
hunch Ewing will show up this afternoon." 

To while away the time Will bought a newspaper and 
read it from beginning to end. He had always been too busy 
doing things to read a paper thoroughly. Now he was 
amazed by the wonderful and exciting things which were 
going on in the world. He read : 

FIRST HORSELESS CARRIAGE SOLD IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Alexander Winton, sold to Robert Allison a phaeton costing 
$1000. The car carries two passengers. The gasoline engine is 
cooled with ice and will drive the car at 10 miles per hour." 

Will frowned as he read the next shocking headline : 

MAINE SINKS IN HAVANA HARBOR 

The battleship Maine was sunk by a temfic explosion as she lay 
peacefully at harbor here today. The horrible disaster has carried 
to the bottom two officers and 258 seamen. It is believed that the 
sinking of the Maine will make war between the United States and 
Spain inevitable. Already the American public, roused to fury 
over the tragedy, is demanding war with the cjjy. ct Remember 
the Maine." 
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Less shocking but as exciting to Will was the item tell- 
ing of the bicycling rage which was sweeping the country. 
He stared at the pictures of single and tandem wheels and 
grinned over them* They were called dandy horses or bone- 
shakers. 

"I don't reckon I'd trade Comanche for one of these/' he 
said to himself. 

The stableman's hunch was correct. Mr. Ewing did show 
up later and when he heard Will's story, without too much 
enthusiasm he told him to climb into his buggy. 

"How much range do you have?" Will asked as he looked 
over the flat country through which they were passing. 

"As much as I need," Mr. Ewing replied. "It's open 
range. I use about thirteen thousand acres." 

"Bill Johnson told me what a great spread you had here 
in the Panhandle," Will explained. "That's why I decided 
to come. I aim to be a cowboy and I like big outfits where 
they do everything in a big way." 

"You'll be expected to do a man's work," Mr. Ewing told 
him. 

"Sure enough," Will said. "That's what I'm here for." 

And he showed his intentions as soon as they arrived at 
the ranch by unhitching the team and caring for them with- 
out being told. 

He was given the lowliest job on the place at first that 
of horse wrangler. The outfit took to him immediately. His 
crooked grin and funny way of saying things caused much 
hilarity. Soon he was allowed to help with roundups and 
branding and was doing the work of a full-fledged cowboy. 

One day Mr. Ewing showed him a letter which had come 
from his father. "I took it upon myself to write to your 
father and tell him you were here," he said with a twinkle 
in his eye. "This is his answer." 
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Will slowly read the note. "My boy likes to roam," it 
said, "but keep him there as long as he will work and wants 
to stay. If he needs money, draw on me." 

"I'm glad the Chief isn't mad," Will said. "He had his 
heart set on me going to school, but they were about to expel 
me, so I decided to beat them to it. I spent most of my time 
in the guardhouse anyway and I couldn't endure being 
cooped up. Besides, I already owe the academy one hundred 
hours of marching time and my feet hurt. 39 

Mr. Ewing had a son, Frank, about Will's age, who like- 
wise could not endure school and he was as much of a 
prankster as Will. The two became congenial companions. 

At the end of the month Will was handed a check for 
thirty dollars, standard cowboy pay. 

"What's this?" he stared at the check in surprise* 

"Wages for a month's work," his boss told him. 

Will grinned. "I ought to frame this," he said. "It's the 
first money I ever earned outside of some dogies I raised 
and sold. But I don't feel as if I had really earned it, IVe 
had so much fun/' 

"Anyone as good with a rope as you are," Ewing told him, 
"is worth thirty dollars a month." 

Spring came to the Panhandle. Lush, green buffalo grass 
carpeted the prairie. Everywhere there were new calves and 
growing things. Again the old restlessness took hold of Will's 
spirit and an urge to be on the move possessed him. For a 
while he had been satisfied with this first job had felt im- 
portant and self-sufficient as though he had at last found 
something for which he had been searching for a long time. 

But now he was consumed by a restlessness that gave him 
no peace. But before he had a chance to roam again Mr. 
Ewing sent him to trail a herd of cattle to Medicine Lodge, - 
Kansas, one hundred and sixty-five miles away. 
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When he heard he was to take to the trail, the wanderlust 
left Will and for a time this new adventure satisfied him. 

Young Frank was given full charge of the drive and con- 
sequently was feeling quite important with the weight of 
responsibility. The large herd of cows, calves and yearlings 
was to be driven north to the pasture land Mr. Ewing had 
leased in order to fatten his cattle near the Kansas City 
market. 

Will had been on short cattle drives, but never one which 
had taken more than two days. This was to be the real thing, 
with a crew of seven hands, a chuck wagon and a cook, and 
a remuda of saddle horses and two boy wranglers. 

But it didn't prove to be as exciting as Will had expected. 
The cows were allowed to take their own gait. At daybreak 
they were diven off the bed ground as soon as the wranglers 
brought in the horses, and then they scattered to graze while 
the men ate breakfast. 

Aaron, the cook, banged on a tin dishpan with a big 
spoon every morning. The men crawled out of their soogans 
(bedrolls) , pulled on pants, boots and chaps, then hurried to 
the chuck wagon to line up for chow, each with tin plate, 
cup and knife, fork and spoon in hand. 

The cooking was done in Dutch ovens, or in heavy iron 
kettles suspended on a rod hung over a campfire. Breakfast 
usually consisted of corn bread, baked in the Dutch oven, 
sowbelly, and coffee with the pot of beans left invitingly 
open three times a day for those who wished to help them- 
selves, which Will always did. All of his life, beans were his 
favorite food. 

The midday meal and supper did not vary, except that 
steaks or stew were often served. It did not matter what 
there was to eat, to Will it always tasted like food fit for 
the gods, after he had been riding for hours. Occasionally 
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the trail took them close to ranches where they could buy 
butter and eggs or even some hens for Aaron's stewpot. 
Sometimes they gathered blackberries or wild plums which 
Aaron made into cobblers for dessert. 

The men took turns night-herding the cattle. Each turn 
consisted of a four-hour shift during which two men rode 
clockwise, and if the catde tended to be the least bit spooky, 
the night herders sang to soothe them. 

This was a duty Will enjoyed particularly. The strange 
world made silvery by moonlight, the hushed noises of night, 
the mournful cry of a distant coyote, and his own voice 
raised in song, all combined to make fascinating appeal. 
This was being a real cowboy. Often, though, he longed for 
the exciting times of the early days of the Texas Trail. The 
cattle stampedes, clashes with Indians and bandits like those 
in tales told by the pioneers. But these cattle which stayed 
so meekly on the bed grounds were not wild Texas long- 
horns ; they were placid, well-fed cows with their calves and 
they had no urge to stampede. They were not even driven 
into doing so during one long night when lightning tore in 
jagged forks across the heavens and the thunder rumbled 
like distant artillery and rain stung unprotected flesh. Every 
man, including the cook, was on duty all night to help keep 
them under control in case the herd did take a notion to 
stampede. The cows milled and bawled restlessly all night, 
but were held on the bed grounds within the circle of riders. 

Will had never before spent an entire night without sleep. 
By morning he was weary and haggard, wet through and 
miserably cold. He stood shivering beside the campfire 
watching Aaron cook breakfast. He longed to roll up in his 
soogan and go to sleep, but the same routine would be held. 
The herd must be pushed on until noon, when there would 
be a two-hour rest for the cattle to graze, a change of horses 
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for the men, after which the drive would continue until 

nightfall. 

In the morning, after the terrific rainstorm, Salt Creek 
by which they had camped was a raging, brawling river of 
muddy water sweeping uprooted trees and debris before it. 

Frank Ewing stared at the swirling water. "Why the heck 
didn't we cross last night when this was a quiet creek? 35 he 
asked Will 

"They wouldn't have crossed then," Will said. "Not with 
the sun in their eyes." 

"That's right," Frank said. "Well, we ought to get along. 
We'll have to try it now." 

But the riders could not get the herd into the stream and 
Frank was obliged to give the order to lay over for a day. 

The next morning the crossing was again attempted and 
it was a difficult and dangerous job to get the herd started 
into the still-turbulent river. Will knew that there was always 
danger that the cattle would start milling in midstream. 
This was something more dreaded than a stampede because 
a number of animals would be lost by drowning, and in the 
old days of the Texas Trail many a river claimed a human 
victim as well. 

Finally an old brindle cow which had assumed leadership 
of the herd allowed herself to be pushed into the river. The 
drivers crowded the others so closely that the rest of the 
herd were forced to follow. Once in the water they had to 
swim to the farther shore or drown. Will did as he saw the 
other cowboys doing he slid from the saddle and clung to 
the stirrup with one hand, giving his pony his head in cross- 
ing the stream. With the other hand he waved his hat, yell- 
ing at the top of his lungs to keep the cattle swimming in 
the right direction. 

As it was difficult to find dry wood for a campfire the 
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cook always carried an emergency supply in the wagon. He 
whittled off pieces of kindling and bent over to nurse and 
puff his little flame until he got a fire going. The men 
huddled around the small blaze, turning around to dry off. 
Aaron put on the battered, sooty coffeepot and in time the 
bubbling brew pushed up the lid, loosing the fragrant aroma 
of coffee into the air. The men held out their tin cups for the 
brown liquid which would put warmth into their bodies and 
zest into their spirits. With hot coffee in their stomachs they 
were ready to get into the saddle again and resume the drive. 

Will learned what it meant to go without water for hours 
on end, for watering spots were far apart in the Kansas 
plains. But he knew that this was all part of being a cowboy 
and that complaining would not be tolerated. 

He had no wish to complain, however. He was having 
fun, and wherever he was, others had fun, too. His unfailing 
amiability and good nature had their tonic effect on the men 
when their nerves were taut and strained with the monot- 
ony, heat, dust and hard work. After supper when they 
gathered around the campfire at night their weariness eased 
away under Will's wit. He could find humor in nearly every 
situation and with laughter the men's troubles eased away. 

The drive took six weeks and was unusually successful, 
being accomplished without the loss of a single animal. 

Will returned to the Ewing Ranch, but soon the old rest- 
lessness was on him again. There did not seem to be much 
to look forward to with the roundup and the brandings over, 
and the drive completed. And for the first time Will became 
desperately homesick, but he felt that he had cut himself 
off from his family and he was too proud to return and eat 
humble pie after running away from Kemper. 

For a while being a cowboy had seemed to be exactly all 
he had dreamed. But now he realized that it wasn't enough. 
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He liked the life, all right ; however, he decided he did not 
want to work for someone else. He wanted to be his own 
boss. 

Finally he could endure the wanderlust no longer. He told 
Mr. Ewing that he guessed he'd be "drifting." Taking his 
wages he bought a jug-headed nag named Gray Eagle which 
had been ruined by eating locoweed. Mr. Ewing gave him 
a couple of soogans for a bedroll, and thus equipped he rode 
toward Amarillo. He did not know why he wanted to go 
there except that the name had a pleasant sound. He was 
hungry for new sights and new experiences, so he turned his 
back on a steady job and on tested friends and rode forth 
to see where blue sky and horizon met. 




CHAPTER 7 



THE WANDERING COWBOY 



T A TITH ONLY the clothes he had on his back, a few dollars 
^ * in his pocket, his bedroll and his sad-looking nag Will 
set out to conquer new worlds. 

He rode cross country and in the late afternoon reached 
a drift fence which he decided to follow. Near nightfall he 
came to a log cabin flanked by a windmill and well. There 
was no sign of life about so he watered his horse, hung the 
saddle on a log of the corral and picketed Gray Eagle to 
graze. After eating part of the lunch which Aaron had given 
him, he spread his blankets for his bed. During the night 
one of those sudden prairie storms came up. Will pulled a 
blanket over his head. He could have stood the soaking rain 
and the lightning, but when a herd of horses stampeded 
along the drift fence and ran into the rope to which Gray 
Eagle was picketed, Will grabbed his soogans and raced to 
the cabin door. He knew too well what would happen if he 
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door and spread his blankets upon the table and soon was 
asleep upon this makeshift bed. 

When daylight wakened him he looked around. He could 
see that this was a line camp of some big cow outfit. He 
slid down from his table bed and stretched. How far, he 
wondered, would he have to walk to Amarillo, for he 
thought he had seen that locoed horse of his stampede with 
the herd in the night. But when he looked out of the door 
there stood Gray Eagle placidly cropping the grass near 
where he had picketed him. 

"My aching feet ! Am I glad to see you, old Gray Eagle !" 
Will cried. He seized the saddle to throw across the broad 
back of the horse. "You may be spavined and locoed and 
moth eaten, but you're still a horse with four legs and I aim 
to keep your nose pointed toward Amarillo until we get to 
some spread that wants a top hand like yours truly." 

Although Amarillo was then the largest cattle-shipping 
center in America, in 1898 it was still but a rough cow town, 
its one broad street lined with log cabins and a few rude 
shacks. 

Will tied Gray Eagle to one of the hitching racks and 
walked up and down Polk Street. He asked everyone he met 
if they knew of a cattle outfit that needed a top hand. 

One man told him there were more things than ranch- 
ing that he would find a job up the street at the United 
States Recruiting Center. The Spanish-American War had 
just started and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was signing up 
recruits for his Rough Riders. 

Will climbed back on Gray Eagle and rode to the end of 
the street. He dismounted and went in to sign up, trying 
not to show his nervousness. 

"Do you have your own horse?" the recruiting officer 
asked him briskly. 
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"Sure enough," Will drawled, pointing to Gray Eagle. 

A smile quirked at the officer's mouth. 

"How old are you?" he asked. 

"Eighteen," Will replied. 

The officer looked at his gangling frame. "Colonel Roose- 
velt wants men," he said. "I suggest you go back home and 
grow up." 

Angry and humiliated Will clumped from the recruiting 
office and went back to hunting a job. He had to find one 
quickly. He had spent nearly all he had for food that noon, 
and he was hungry again. 

Back at the Amarillo Hotel he found a young man named 
Burnham who agreed to take him on to help trail a large 
herd into western Kansas. 

He and Burnham struck up quite a friendship during the 
drive. The man was as silent as Will was talkative, and the 
two got along well. The first night out, while the men were 
sprawled around the campfire, Burnham started to hum. 

"Sing the words," Will said. 

"All right. It's the 'Cowboy's Dream, 3 " young Burnham 
said. "Like the tune?" 

"Yeh," Will nodded. "Go ahead with the words." 

"It's pretty long, but here goes" : 

Last night as I lay on the prairie. 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by-and-by. 

Roll on. Roll on; Roll on little dogies, roll on, roll on. 
Roll on, Roll on; Roll on little dogies, roll on. 

They say there will be a great roundup 
And cowboys like dogies will stand 
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To be mavericked by the Riders of Judgment 
Who are posted and know every brand. 

Oh, bring back, bring back. 
Bring back my night horse to me. 
Oh, bring back, bring back, 
Bring back my night horse to me. 

I know there's many a stray cowboy 
Who'll be lost at the great final sale, 
When he might have gone in green pastures 
Had he known the dim, narrow trail. 

I wonder if ever a cowboy 
Stood ready for that Judgment Day 
And could say to the Boss of the Riders, 
"I'm ready, come drive me away." 

For they, like the cows that are locoed, 

Stampede at the sight of a hand, 

Are dragged with a rope to the roundup 

Or get marked with some crooked man's brand. 

Oh, I'm scared that I'll be a stray yearling, 
A maverick unbranded on high 
And get cut in the bunch with the rustles 
When the Boss of the Riders goes by. 

I often look upward and wonder 
If the green fields will seem half so fair, 
If any the wrong trail have taken 
And will fail to be over there. 

No maverick or slick will be tallied 
In that great book of life in his home, 
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For he knows all the brands and the earmarks 
That down through the ages have come. 

But along with the strays and the sleepers, 
The tailings must turn from the gate, 
No road brand to give them admission 
Only that sad, awful cry, "Too late!" 

For they tell of another big owner 
Who's never overstocked, so they say, 
But who always makes room for the sinner 
Who drifts from the straight, narrow way. 

They say he will never forgive you; 
That he knows every action and look. 
So, for safety, you'd better get branded, 
Have your name in his big Tally Book, 

To be shipped to that bright, mystic region, 
Over there in the green pastures to lie, 
And be led by the crystal still waters 
To the home hi the sweet by-and-by. 

Will had him sing it over and over until he memorized 
the words and thereafter he sang it whenever it was his turn 
to ride night herd. 

This drive was no more exciting than the one from the 
Ewing Ranch. So he drew his pay and quit the outfit at 
Liberal, Kansas, sold Gray Eagle and his saddle and rode 
the blinds of the baggage cars to New Mexico where he 
roamed until he was broke. 

In Pueblo, Colorado, he dug ditches for enough money 
for food. He knew that a letter to his father would bring 
money by return mail, but he was too proud to ask, and by 
now he often knew what it was to be hungry. 
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In the fall he drifted back to Perry Swing's ranch. It was 
good to be back there riding the range with Frank and the 
cowboys. For a while his restlessness disappeared. Then in 
December he became so homesick that he was actually ill. 

Perry Ewing guessed what was the matter. "Christmas is 
coming," he said casually, when Will was unsaddling his 
horse one day after riding the range. "It's a good time to be 
at home. Why don't you go back, Will?" 

"Aw, shucks!" the familiar, sheepish grin twisted Will's 
face. He tossed the saddle across a fence and gave his horse 
a slap on the rump. "Fd like to, sure enough. But the Chiefs 
pretty mad at me, I reckon. I've been a big disappointment 
to him. Truth is, I'm ashamed to go back." 

"You're his son," Perry Ewing went on. "He'll be glad to 
see you. I can guarantee that." 

Will pushed his hat back and scratched his head as he pon- 
dered the matter. "I reckon I'd better not go back until I 
amount to something," he said. 

"Well then," Mr. Ewing said, "maybe helping Jones drive 
a herd to the Hearst Ranch at San Luis Obispo will help 
cure your homesickness as well as that wanderlust which 
seems to seize you periodically." 

The drive did serve the purposes Will's boss had men- 
tioned. When the cattle had been delivered Will and his 
partner rented a hotel room in San Francisco. 

"Bright lights! Lots of bright lights!" Jones said glee- 
fully as he looked out of the window of their room. "Let's 
do the city." 

Will shook his head. A new wave of homesickness was 
upon him. The crowds of people all in holiday mood, the 
jangling and wracking noises of streetcars, the shouts of 
newsboys all depressed him and made him lonelier than he 
had ever felt in his life. 
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He started tugging off his boots. "Pm tired," he said with 
finality. "This bed looks good to me." 

"What a wet blanket you turned out to be/ 3 Jones said in 
disgust, "I'm on my way to find some fun." 

^Go ahead," Will said wearily. "I'll leave the gaslight 
turned down low for you." 

"You'd better do that," Jones grinned. "I might stumble 
in the dark." 

Will turned down the gaslight, thinking as he did so that 
he much preferred the mellow yellow light of a kerosene 
lamp. He was asleep almost as soon as he hit the pillow. 
The next thing he knew he was on a hard bed in a bare 
room with a whiteclad nurse bending over him. 

"Where am I? What happened?" His lungs hurt. His 
head ached. Nausea and dizziness swept over him when he 
tried to sit up. 

"Lie down. Don't try to talk," the nurse said in a crisp 
tone. "You'll be all right. Evidently someone blew out the 
gas in your hotel room. You and the young man with you 
were both found unconscious. Your friend is in another 
ward. He's getting along as well as you are." 

That's not good, Will thought. I've never been this sick. 

As soon as he was able to be up he was put on a train and 
sent to Claremore. It was his father's orders and Will had 
no choice in the matter. 

"There's a lot of mule in you, Willie," the Chief said 
when he arrived in Claremore. "It took an accident that 
almost cost your life until you would unbend enough to come 
home where you belong." 

"I'm all unbent now," Will grinned meekly. 

So Will returned to the Indian Territory in time to spend 
the Christmas of 1898 with his family. 




CHAPTER 8 



WILL MEETS A GIRL 



WILL SPENT the holidays visiting his sisters. He was sur- 
prised and pleased to learn what an important man his 
father was. Somehow he had always before taken his father 
for granted and only in relation to himself. Now he had a 
new perspective and could see Clem in relation to the world 
in which he moved. 

He had served one term as district judge and four terms as 
senator from Cooweescoowee District. In 1893 he had been 
appointed by President Grover Cleveland as a member of 
the commission to appraise the improvements of land made 
by the white settlers in the Indian Territory. In 1898 he was 
one of the Cherokee delegates chosen to safeguard Indian 
interests before the Dawes Commission, the federal agency 
which broke up and allotted the Indian lands preparatory 
to statehood. Altogether he was a big man in the Indian 
Territory. 

fin 
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In time Will and his father got around to discussing Will's 
future. He was summoned into Clem Rogers 5 office at the 
bank for this important conference and it made him feel 
uncomfortable to face his father across the wide expanse of 
his shiny desk. 

"You're nineteen years old. It's time, of course," Mr. 
Rogers' restless fingers drummed on the desk top, "that you 
were settling down. You're old enough to decide on what 
you want to do to make a living." 

Will slumped down in his chair, his shoulders hunched, 
his crooked, sheepish grin upon his countenance. "I reckon 
you don't expect me to go to school again. 9 ' 

"No, no," his father said impatiently. "I've completely 
run out of places to send you to school." 

"That's good news." Will heaved a sigh of relief. 

"Well, what do you intend to do?" his father asked in his 
brusque way. 

"Bein' a cowboy suits me fine," Will grinned. "Except I 
hanker to be my own boss." 

"I was my own boss at seventeen," Clem said with a trace 
of pride in his voice. "Ran my own herd and a trading post 
besides. You've proved that you know how to take care of 
cattle. I'll give you your own herd and let you run it on the 
ranch." 

Will's face brightened. It was good of the Chief to do 
this for him after the number of times he had disappointed 
him. 

"Gosh!" he said. "That's mighty swell of you. I'll settle 
down if I can be my own boss. Run my own cattle." 

"I'm giving up ranching," Clem said. "I'm fifty-nine. My 
bones are too stiff to stand riding the range in all kinds of 
weather. Besides, the nesters have ruined the country* The 
land the government allotted to us when the Curtis Act was 
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passed, with free range rights in the Cherokee nation, isn't 
sufficient for one decent cattle ranch, let alone for two. 
Barbed-wire fences everywhere. The land is fast being cut 
up into little farms run by no-good nesters. It's all changed. 
Fm afraid you won't like it, but at least you'll be your own 
boss. I have kept the ranch, hoping you would come back. 
Settle down." 

"I'll like it," Will said. "Gosh! I can't wait to get back 
on Comanche's back. I hope no one else has been riding 
him." 

"I gave orders that no one was to ride him," Clem said. 
"I have a couple out there now by the name of Smith. Ten- 
ant farmers. They raise crops and sort of look after the 
place. Of course they'll have to stay until their lease expires. 
Anyway, you'll need help. Your cousin, Spi Trent, is work- 
ing there, too." 

Will and his father bought a herd of cattle that week and 
he left for the ranch on the Verdigris. The place was a great 
disappointment to him. It was terribly run down, with fences 
in need of repair. The house could stand a painting, the 
yard was overgrown with weeds, and the inside of the house 
was filthy. 

The tenant farmer and his wife were lazy and slovenly. 
They were content with a meager living and put forth a 
minimiim of effort. "The doggoned nesters!" Will muttered 
in disgust. 

Things had indeed changed with the coming of settlers 
and barbed-wire fences. Will thought of the endless acres 
upon which his father had once been free to graze his herds, 
and shook his head as he looked at the hated barbed-wire 
fences. 

Mrs. Smith's tasteless, careless cooking was hard to eat. 
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"She don't feed me enough light bread or enough beans 
with pot liquor," he told his cousin, Spi Trent. "Let's build 
ourselves a log cabin in the sycamore grove and batch. 
Then we can have whatever we want to eat." 

Energetically the boys set to work to snake in logs by 
means of ropes tied to their saddle horns. There was a spring 
near the grove, and it was an ideal location for their cabin. 
They put up four walls and threw logs across for a roof and 
covered it with sod. They cut out a doorway and set up a 
stove and built two bunks against a wall. 

"Kinda dark in here, isn't it?" Will said as he was mix- 
ing a batch of biscuits in the top of a sack of flour a 
method cowboys employ so expertly. He scooped out a little 
hollow, sprinkled in salt, baking powder and millr. He patted 
out small rounds of this dough and placed them on a pan 
and shoved them into the oven to bake. 

"I can't see very well," Will said, "but the stuff feels all 
right." 

"Maybe the reason it's sort of dark in here is because we 
forgot to cut out any windows." 

"I believe you have it figured out right," Will agreed. 
"But I guess we won't really need 'em. We won't be in here 
much except to sleep." 

The boys, however, did not have the opportunity of en- 
joying their own cooking and cramped, dark living quarters 
very long. 

One noon while they cooked lunch Will tied Comanche 
to the jutting end of one of the logs. Later Spi threw out the 
dishwater and, for the fun of it, splashed it on Gomanche's 
legs. The dozing pony was startled by the water and jerked 
his head and down came the logs like matchsticks. The 
boys jumped out just in time to escape being brained. 
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"There goes our house !" Will watted. 

"We can put it up again/ 3 Spi said, but without much 
enthusiasm. 

"I'm not so crazy about my own cooking as I thought I 
would be," Will admitted. "Maybe I can put up with the 
nesters if I make up my mind to it. I'll drop in on the 
neighbors for square feeds. 5 ' 

The truth is that he was becoming bored with life on the 
ranch. It was not like the old open-range days nor like 
cattle ranching on the big spreads in Texas. There was not 
enough for Will to do and inaction bred restlessness. Besides, 
as he told his nephew, Herb McSpadden, "I'm not used to 
getting off a pony every few minutes to open a gate or of 
working cattle in a fence corner. The nesters have spoiled 
this for cattle country." 

There had been the usual social activities for the young 
people, Charley McClellan still held his stomp dances, al- 
though some of the older ones now felt this was too childish 
for them to attend. There were still hay rides and singing 
around the campfire. Will had had piano lessons, and against 
his will at the time had learned to read notes. Now that he 
did not have to practice, he enjoyed picking out melodies on 
his mother's piano. He taught his friends to sing his favorite 
"lonesome song," "The Cowboy's Dream" which he had 
learned in Texas. He even went so far as to order a banjo 
from Kansas City. 

One day he rode Comanche into Oologah to get his banjo. 
The town was then but a depot, a livery stable, a school 
building which also served as church, the stockyards at the 
edge of town, a frame hotel and several small frame houses. 

He stepped briskly into the depot and went to the window 
to ask for his banjo, but instead of Bill Marshall, the station- 
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master, there stood a slight, pretty, blue-eyed girl with fair, 
curly hair cut short like a boy's. 

Will stared at her for a long moment. He gasped, then 
turned on his heel and almost ran from the building without 
saying a word. 

He mounted Gomanche and galloped out of town. On 
the dusty road, he slowed his horse to a walk and asked him- 
self, "Now why in the heck did I act like that? What will 
she think of me?" 

There was no grin on his face now. He was thoroughly 
disgusted with himself. Suddenly it mattered immensely to 
him what this lovely girl, whom he had never seen before, 
thought of him. 

He had never paid much attention to girls. Often, though, 
he pretended more indifference than he actually felt, and 
not knowing how to attract their attention any other way, 
had roped them by the feet and teased them. 

Two days later Will rode to Oologah driving a steer. 
When he was near the depot he gave a shrill "Yipee!" hit 
the steer with his rope and got it to running. Yelling, he 
chased the steer past the depot. Out of the corner of his eye 
he saw the strange girl standing with a startled expression 
at the bay window of the living quarters at the rear of the 
station. He turned the steer, and when he had maneuvered 
it in front of the bay window he tossed his lasso, roped the 
steer and threw it. Then he allowed the critter to clamber 
to its feet and, making a great commotion, he rode off lead- 
ing the reluctant steer by the rope about its horns. 

Feeling rather silly, yet pleased with his performance, he 
put the steer in the stockyards 3 corral. He planned to stay 
overnight at the Ellis Hotel, just across the street from the 
depot. Perhaps he would see the Girl again. She had been 
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constantly in his thoughts since that first meeting when he 
had literally been struck dumb at the sight of her. He won- 
dered why she wore her hair short like a boy's. It was very 
becoming and sensible, too. 

Kate and Lil, daughters of Mrs. Ellis' who owned the 
hotel, were sitting in the office when he entered. He had 
known them for years and felt at ease with them. 

"I see there's a new girl in town/ 5 he tried to make his 
tone casual. 

It was too casual. Kate looked at him shrewdly. "I thought 
you didn't have any use for girls except to tease them," she 
said. 

"I like 5 em just fine when they're as pretty and sweet as 
you," Wffl said boldly. "Who is she?" 

Kate tossed her head and would not answer, but Lil came 
to his rescue. "Her name is Betty Blake. She's the sister of 
the stationmaster's wife. She is just visiting from Rogers, 
Arkansas," 

"The way she wears her hair is real cute," WiU said, hop- 
ing for further information. 

"She had typhoid fever and they had to cut it off," Lil 
added. 

"Oh. . . ." Will did not know how to keep the subject 
alive without appearing too interested. 

Lil giggled. "I do believe you have a crush on her, WiU 
Rogeis!" 

Will reddened. 

"Well, I'll help you out," Lil went on. "I've invited her 
here to supper tonight. You're invited, too." 

"I guess I can make it," Will responded. 

"Make it!" Lil laughed. "I bet wild horses couldn't keep 
you from coming." 
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"Well/ 5 Will said, "I was planning to stay overnight if 
you'll rent me a room. 53 

Later when he came into the dining room Kate looked 
him over and remarked, "My goodness. Will! I've never 
seen you looking so scrubbed. I declare, you have on a reg- 
ular store suit your shoes are even shined and your hair is 
combed." 

"Aw, shucks!" Will grinned. "I'd always fix up this way 
if you asked me to eat with you." 

"You've eaten here lots of times," Kate reminded him, 
"and you never bothered to pretty yourself before." 

Just then Lil entered the room with Betty Blake and she 
and Will were properly introduced. 

Will was awkward and ill at ease during the meal and 
felt as if he were using a knife and fork for the first time 
in his life. He wished now that he had paid more attention 
to good table manners and small talk, for Betty Blake had 
right nice manners and no doubt put a lot of stock in such 
things- 
He wracked his brain to think of something to say, but 
his mind was blank. Betty Blake was quiet, too, but she had 
a gentle smile and to Will she was the loveliest thing he had 
ever seen. 

After supper the young people went into the kitchen to 
pop corn and make tail y. After Will had awkwardly dropped 
his ball of taffy a few times, he began to laugh with the girls 
at his clumsiness. "I've got an old cow out on the ranch that 
would do a better job of this," he drawled and the old, 
crooked grin pulled at his mouth. 

The girls giggled and the ice was broken. 

Later Kate asked Will to sing the new cowboy song he 
had learned in Texas. Strangely enough, when he was per- 
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forming, his shyness and awkwardness dropped from him. 
He draped his frame against the piano and sang without 
accompaniment. 

"That's very nice/ 5 Betty Blake said. "The banjo you or- 
dered is at the depot. Why don't you get it? I play a little. 
We'll have a song fest" 

Will hurried across to get the instrument which he had 
been too shy to call for. Betty strummed it quite proficiently. 
She went to the piano and played the accompaniment to 
the latest popular songs. 

Will really let himself go and hoped that he was making 
an impression. At any rate, he was having a wonderful time. 

When Betty declared she must go, he took her home, re- 
gretting that it was only across the street. 

"I hope we have more of these song fests," Betty said 
when they reached her door. 

"Oh, we've got to do it often," he told her earnestly. "I 
love to sing and pick away at a banjo or guitar." 

"You have a very nice voice, too," she replied. 

"Aw . . ." he protested. "I like to open my mouth and 
bellow. It keeps the coyotes away !" 




CHAPTER 9 



THAT WANDERLUST AGAIN 



BETTY BLAKE was quite the nicest girl Will had ever 
known. Those evenings spent in the Ellis 5 parlor leaning 
over Betty's shoulder to turn the music were his chief de- 
light, and when she told him she admired his singing 
he grew dizzy with happiness. There were always people 
around, but even if they had been alone, he doubted if he 
could have summoned nerve enough to tell her that he had 
never known any girl so pretty or so sweet and that she was 
constantly in his thoughts and that he liked her better than 
anyone else. 

He invited her out to the ranch to see cowboys rope steers. 
She accepted his invitation and did ride out one day with 
her sister and brother-in-law, but Will was not there. He 
was disappointed, for he had looked forward to showing 
her his roping skill. He even planned to have a ball in her 
honor, but before he could carry out this undertaking she 
returned to Arkansas. 

He wrote her a letter, then rode to Oologah every day to 
see if there was an answer. When it finally came Will read 
and reread this girlish, friendly, if somewhat prim, note 
projecting his own fancies between the lines. Then he wrote 
again and found it easier to put on paper the things which 
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were in his heart but which he had not f ound courage to say 
to her. 

Betty wrote now and then, but in a impersonal manner. 
As the days stretched to weeks, then to months, Will experi- 
enced periods of doubt and uncertainty. For the first time 
in his life his rawness and crudities loomed large to him. 
Betty Blake seemed far above him. He had always been 
proud of his Indian blood and of the fact that he was a top- 
hand cowboy. But to a refined girl like Betty, he reasoned, 
he must seem a very crude creature. Finally Betty's image 
began to dim and his thoughts of her grew gradually 
fewer* 

However, a new occupation engaged his attention a pas- 
time which satisfied him to the core and which lent zest to 
living. In 1898 steer-roping contests, forerunners of our pres- 
ent-day rodeos, came into being. Their popularity through- 
out Indian Territory was instantaneous and there was a 
contest every Sunday and holiday. The cowboys would ride 
for miles to compete. 

Will was an ardent contestant from the beginning and 
every week end he was on Comanche, riding off to one of 
the events. In roping of this sort, the steer is driven from 
a corral and hazed by riders toward what the steer doubtless 
considers freedom. At a flag signal, stop watches and riders 
start simultaneously. The contestant's horse gallops pell- 
mell after the fleeing steer. The rider bends low on his 
mount's neck, his loop ready. Approaching close to the steer, 
the horse races to the left. Now the roper's arm begins to 
cirde. The rope snakes out and, if the roper is lucky, the 
noose settles around the neck of the steer. The cowboy then 
tosses the rope around the steer so that when the horse 
crosses in front of it, the steer is yanked from its feet. The 
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rider jumps from the saddle while the horse holds the rope 
taut, as a good cow pony is taught to do. As the man runs 
toward the fallen steer he jerks the short piggin rope from 
his belt. Quick as a flash he ties three legs of the steer and 
raises his hands to show he is finished. At this instant the 
watches of the timers are stopped. Since this contest is a 
race against time, the cowboy who succeeds in throwing and 
tying his steer in the shortest time is the winner. 

In the Claremore Progress of 1899 there was a small 
item: 

July 4th Event Last on the program and most exciting of the 
day's sports was the roping contest. Ten entered but only a few 
of them were in any way successful. Will Rogers won first money, 
tying and roping his cow in 52 seconds. . . . 

In Will's own words, he went "nuts" about roping con- 
tests. He bought the best equipment in saddles, boots, spurs, 
saddle blankets and horses, although he was as careless about 
his appearance as ever. Gomanche was still his favorite 
horse. He did not want to work the willing mount to death, 
however, so whenever he saw a fine roping pony he bought it. 

Jim Rider was Will's good friend of the early roping days 
and each week they lived for Friday or Saturday, when they 
would gallop off to some contest. As might be expected, 
Will's father was not at all pleased by this new turn of 
events. When he turned the cattle business over to him he 
had thought Will was actually beginning to settle down. 
Now here he was gallivanting off to every corner of the 
territory. 

"There's a lot of mule in Willie," Clem Rogers often said. 
"Maybe I might as well shoot him. He's never going to 
amount to anything." 
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Now that Will had tasted the heady thrills of roping con- 
tests, he and Comanche attended every rodeo and wild West 
show anywhere within riding distance. At Tahlequah he 
bought another fine roping horse, a stocky sorrel with white 
mane and tail, which he called Robin. This pony was as 
speedy and smart as Comanche and strong enough to throw 
and hold any steer. 

When Will planned to attend a steer-roping contest in 
Springfield he wrote to Betty Blake, telling her of his plans 
and saying that he hoped she would be there. She was. 
When he saw her among the spectators he was wild with 
elation and his cowboy yell could be heard above all the 
others as he raced Comanche around the arena. Her pres- 
ence gave zest to his efforts and he outdid himself that 
day. 

After his part in the performance was over, he went up 
into the grandstand to sit beside Betty and was chagrined to 
find himself as shy and quiet as ever. 

When they were leaving the grandstand two giggling girls 
ahead cast curious glances over their shoulders and he heard 
one of them ask, "Is that Betty Blake's wild Indian cowboy 
beau?" 

He flushed scarlet. So that was the way it was ! He was 
proud of his Indian blood, but he did not want Betty to be 
teased about him because of it or because he was a cow- 
boy. He felt uncouth and inferior to her, anyway. Now this 
giggling remark of her friends' made him more so. 

He had planned to ask Betty to go with him to the dance 
that night, but now he did not have the courage to do so, 
fearing she would be ashamed of him, despite the fact that 
he had won second money in the steer roping. 

Betty went to the dance with a town boy. Will peered 
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through the window, his eyes following her miserably as he 
watched her dance. Once as her partner swung her past the 
window, she caught Will's eye, but he looked away as if he 
had not seen her. Will did not go inside, and while Betty 
made a special point of acting gay and completely engrossed 
in her partners, now and then her glance searched among 
the spectators as if she were looking for someone. 

They did not know that it would be two years before they 
would meet again. 

Will "had another bee in his bonnet," as his father put 
it. For some months he had been talking about going to the 
Argentine. 

"This isn't good cow country any more," he seriously told 
his father. 

There had been a great deal of talk about the opportuni- 
ties in South America where enterprising young men could 
make fortunes in the cattle business, and Will, always ready 
for new adventure, was fired with excitement and en- 
thusiasm. 

"All right," Clem finally agreed. "You aren't doing any- 
thing here but run around to roping contests and other shin- 
digs. Sell your herd and take the proceeds to finance your 
trip down there. But this time, young fellow, you're on your 
own. You show every sign of being a first-class drifter. I 
haven't any use for drifters and I'll not furnish any cash to 
support one. 35 

"It won't be long until I have a fine spread in South 
America," Will grinned. "Promise you'll come to see me 
there." 

"Humph !" Clem snorted. "]ust another wild-goose chase. 
Just an excuse to go gallivanting off to see some more 
country." 
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"This time is going to be different/' Will said seriously. 
And he really had big ambitions for the ranch he would 
acquire in the Argentine. 

Dick Paris, another one-eighth Cherokee lad and long-time 
friend caught the South America fever from Will and begged 
to go along. 

The two set out for New Orleans, but they found there 
was no boat sailing for South America, so they traveled to 
New York, only to find that the Buenos Aires ship had 
already left. They were told that the quickest means would 
be for them to go to England and sail from there. This 
they did on February i, 1902, but not without some diffi- 
culty in getting a passport, since they had no birth certif- 
icates. 

"In the Indian Territory where I was born," Will told the 
clerk, "the fact of a fellow being alive was proof enough that 
he had been born. That's about the only thing we don't 
argue about. Having a certificate of being born is like wear- 
ing a raincoat in the water over a bathing suit." 

Finally the matter was adjusted by each boy signing an 
affidavit as witness to the other's birth. 

As soon as the ship was in motion Will regretted the im- 
pulse which had led him to make this journey, for as he 
himself said, 

I broke all records for seasickness. I just lasted on deck long 
enough, to envy the Statue of Liberty for being in a permanent 
position and not having to rise and fall with the tide. ... I 
landed in England with the sole purpose of becoming a naturalized 
citizen until some enterprising party built a bridge back home. 

The boys had ten days in which to see the sights of Lon- 
don. At the end of this time Will had somewhat forgotten 
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the tortures of seasickness and was ready when the ship 
sailed for the Argentine. They reached Buenos Aires early 
in May. Their enthusiasm for this new adventure was quickly 
stifled by circumstances. Opportunities for quick fortunes in 
the cattle business seemed nonexistent unless, as Will wrote 
to his father, ". . - you have at least ten thousand dollars to 
invest." Most of the cowboy work was done by Gauchos who 
worked for about five dollars a month and lived in miserable 
conditions. 

Will and Dick saw some amazing roping, but they decided 
South American Gauchos lacked skill in handling horses. 
The two Americans were not interested in working for the 
paltry wages offered and there was no other work to be had. 
Dick was so homesick that he was most unhappy. 

'Til teU you what/ 3 Will said. "I'll buy you a ticket home. 
Me, I want to stick around for a while." 

"You mean," Dick said suspiciously, "that youVe only got 
enough money left for a ticket for one of us." 

"I don't mean anything of the kind," Will lied stoutly. 
"You don't like it here and I do. So you go home and I'll 
stay. That makes sense." 

Dick allowed himself to be persuaded without much of a 
struggle. Will bought presents for everyone in his family and 
with a great display of cheer saw his friend off on the boat 
for home. 

Then he sat on a park bench and counted the few coins 
left in his pocket. He had about enough for two skimpy meals, 
but nothing for a room. He and Dick had had fun while his 
money lasted, staying at the best hotels, eating well and 
spending lavishly. Now Will was broke and with no job in 
sight and thousands of miles from home and friends. 

A rueful grin twisted his features as he pocketed his few 
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coins. He rubbed his hand over the hard bench upon which 
he sat. It would not be a comfortable bed, but would have to 
do. He got up, thrust his hands in his pockets and decided 
to take a stroll before he turned in. A walk might make him 
sleepy enough to enjoy a park bench as a bed. 




CHAPTER 10 



ANOTHER WORLD 



A LONG TIME Will lay on the bench with his hands 
under his head, looking at the stars and thinking, think- 
ing. Being penniless in a foreign country where he could not 
even speak the language was not a funny predicament. He 
was used to having everything he wanted. He had always 
had too much, he knew now. Things had been made too easy 
for him. This was the first time in his life he had actually 
been thrown upon his own resources. 

Of course he knew that he could ask his father for money 
and that it would undoubtedly come by return mail, but he 
could not bring himself to do such a thing. Clem had not 
wanted him to come gallivanting off to South America. He 
had been headstrong and foolish and had no one but himself 
to blame for the predicament in which he found him- 
self. Somehow he would have to figure a way to get out of 
it. 

Always of a happy-go-lucky temperament, he could see the 
wry humor of the plight he was in ; yet there was a hard core 
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of common sense at the foundation of his character which 
always caused him to make the best of any situation. 

Although he had not confided in anyone what was in his 
heart, he had for some time been wondering whither he was 
drifting. Why had he become so easily discontented with 
everything he tried? There seemed to be some force within 
him urging him to seek something but he had no idea what 
that "something" was. The happy-go-lucky, humorous face 
he wore was often but a mask for the strange discontent 
which gnawed within him, causing him always to be on the 
move, seeking seeking. 

The Chief had given him so much had hoped that his 
only son would amount to something. Why couldn't he have 
been the sort to stay at home run the ranch efficiently or 
go into one of the several businesses in which his father was 
interested? It would have made the Chief so proud and 
happy. 

Will sighed at the thought of anything so humdrum as 
banking or real estate. He felt stifled at even the thought of 
the various businesses in Claremore in which he might, with 
his father's backing, make a living. No. He would have to go 
on seeking until he found the "something" toward which a 
strange inner urge was driving him. 

He had not lived long enough or learned enough to know 
that in certain gifted mortals there exists a genius or spirit 
which causes continued unrest until that person has found 
himself. Will would have scoffed at the idea that he was 
talented in any way that he had something to give to the 
world. Right now he was hungry and uncomfortable and 
worried and wearied from too much thinking. His eyes closed 
and he slept. 

When he awoke the next morning he was ravenously hun- 
gry. He tried to tell himself that it would do him good to 
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skip his breakfast that eating was only a habit anyway. It 
was difficult, however, to keep his mind from visions of hot 
cakes and syrup, crisp bacon and sunny-side-up eggs. 

His ramblings took him to the stockyards on the edge of 
town where a group of yelling Gauchos were trying without 
much success to rope a herd of wild, braying, kicking mules 
in a large corral. Will leaned on the fence, grinning at the 
antics of the mules and the awkwardness of the Gauchos. He 
tried to tell them that he could help them, but his Spanish 
was not intelligible. Finally he got hold of a rope and demon- 
strated what he had been trying to say. 

The boss, with gestures and excited jabbering, indicated 
that Will was hired and showed him coins amounting to 
twenty-five cents which Will understood would be paid him 
for each mule that he roped. 

He set to work in earnest. This was the sort of thing he 
loved to do, and now, for the first time in his life, his food and 
lodgings depended upon his skill. 

The work lasted for a week and Will stretched his money 
to the utmost, taking cheap lodgings instead of the high- 
priced hotel room which he and Dick Paris had enjoyed for 
a time. 

When the mule-roping job was about completed a cattle- 
man, Mr. Piccione, said he had seen him at work and that 
he was looking for a cattle tender for a boatload of stock 
bound for South Africa, and that it meant a steady job when 
they got there. Did Will want it? 

Will pushed his hat to the back of his head and scratched 
behind his ear as he pondered the matter. He had no special 
hankering to tend cattle on a slow boat to South Africa. But 
it was a job and chow would be included, so he accepted. 

The first day out he regretted that he had taken this job. 
He was even sicker than he had been on his other sea voy- 
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ages, and the smells in the cattle hold of the ship did not help 
matters any. For twenty-five agonizing days the boat tossed 
and lurched. Will later said that the only thing in favor of 
the job was the fact that his boss could not fire him until 
they reached land. When it became apparent how sick he 
was, he was made night watchman on the cattle deck. 

The boat carried a German crew, but there was a good- 
hearted Irish veterinarian aboard. Will later said that this 
veterinarian spent most of his time applying his skill to 
him. 

He was just beginning to get his sea legs when the ship ran 
into the rougest weather yet. He later learned that five ships 
just a day ahead of theirs had gone down with all on board. 
When they arrived at their port, another terrific storm hit, 
wrecking sixteen of the ships in the harbor. The voyage over, 
Will was so glad to feel firm land under his feet that he 
vowed never again to board a sailing vessel. 

His zest for living returned as soon as the lurching of the 
boat ceased and he looked around him eagerly. It was 
apparent that the common labor was done by Kaffirs, wild- 
looking Negroes with bushy hair. They were branded on the 
forehead to show to which tribe they belonged. They wore 
rings in their noses and ears and many wore horns stuck in 
their woolly hair. They worked at a run all day long, but 
seemed not too downhearted with their lot, for they sang as 
they toiled. 

The ranch where he was to work was situated on the Mooi 
River. His job was to feed, groom and exercise purebred 
horses. It seemed more pleasure than work, galloping on the 
back of a fine horse across the veld with the wind brushing 
his cheeks. He often had his rope on his saddle so that he 
would not get out of practice, but since these horses were 
racers or riding horses, not the useful cow ponies and roping 
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horses he knew back in Indian Territory, he did not do much 
roping from their backs. 

He was called "Yank" by the boss and the other em- 
ployees. Much of the work was not to his liking, for he had 
to help the blacksmith shoe the horses, dock the tails and 
roach the mules. In short, it was a hostler's job one which 
any self-respecting cowboy in America would consider far 
beneath him. Nor would a regular cowboy have submitted 
to being ordered around the way Will was. 

"Yank, bring out that horse," the boss would shout, and 
Will, who had never before taken orders in his life, would 
lead out a horse before a prospective buyer, with the boss 
yelling "Yank, do this. Yank, do that." 

One day, hearing a commotion out in the field, Will left 
the stable and went out to see what was going on. A new 
stableboy was trying to make a mare, which Will knew had 
been ridden only a time or two, hurdle a four-foot stone wall. 

"Hey!" Will called. "Don't do that. She's only been rode 
twice!" 

"Yank!" the boss shouted in his brusque manner. "You 
put this mare over the hurdle." 

"Me?" Will drawled. "I've never jumped a hurdle in my 
life." 

"Well, there has to be a first time for everything," Mr. 
Piccione snapped. 

People did not usually argue with Mr. Piccione, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable his demands. 

Will climbed on the mare's quivering back. He leaned low 
on her neck and whispered, "Just sail up in the air when you 
come to the fence, girl, if you want to save our necks." 

His low voice and gentle touch seemed to quiet the little 
horse. She stopped quivering and when Will lifted the reins, 
took the stone wall in a graceful leap. 
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"Very good ! Very good !" Mr. Piccione said briskly when 
Will rode back. "From now on you're a hurdle jumper." 

"Pd rather bust broncos," Will said under his breath, but 
from that day Will found hurdle jumping was added to his 
duties. 

For the first time in his life he was saving money money 
with which to return home as soon as possible. The letters he 
wrote to his family revealed his gnawing homesickness. He 
mentioned Comanche in every letter and repeatedly re- 
quested his father not to allow anyone to ride him but Jim 
Rider, If he himself did not get home in time Jim could ride 
him in the Fourth of July contest. 

With the coming spring he wanted to be on the move again 
but he did not yet have enough money to return home* When 
he heard of a man who wanted a white boy to boss the drive 
of a herd of mules to Ladysmith for shipment, he went after 
the job and got it ; so now he found himself a mule driver in 
charge of native help. He had picked up enough African 
words so that he could convey directions to his bushy-haired 
outfit and he got along well enough during the six-hundred- 
mile drive. 

Reaching his destination and getting his mules on ship- 
board, Will set out to look over the town. His attention was 
attracted to flamboyant posters advertising an American 
wild West show under the direction of Texas Jack. 

Americans ! Texas Jack ! Folks from home ! Will, beside 
himself with excitement, set out to look for the show which 
was not hard to find. Before a large tent he saw a tall, clean- 
featured man wearing his flowing dark hair Buffalo Bill style. 
His wide hat was tilted. His gaudily trimmed high-heeled 
boots bore jangling silver spurs. He walked over to the man. 

"Howdy," Will said, that lopsided grin of his spreading 
over his face. 
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"Howdy, yourself/' the man smiled pleasantly. "You 
sound like an American." 

"I sure am/ 5 Will beamed. "And I've been a cowboy in 
Texas. I grew up in Indian Territory, but I worked in 
Texas." 

Texas Jack thrust out his hand and engulfed Will's in a 
genuine Texas handshake. 

"If s good to see the likes of you so far from home, 5 ' Texas 
Jack said. "Anything I can do for you?" 

"We-el,"Will hesitated. "I could use a job. . . 

Texas Jack stroked his chin and looked Will over. "Bein 3 
from Indian Territory and bein' a cowboy you can certainly 
ride and rope," he mused. 

"A little," Will admitted, wondering what the man was 
driving at. Surely he was not going to be lucky enough to get 
a part in the show ! "Of course, I'm some better with the 
rope than I am at riding," Will said modestly. 

It was not much of a recommendation he was giving him- 
self. Texas Jack looked at him through narrowed eyes when 
Will mentioned roping. Abruptly he turned on his heel and 
went into a tent. And Will was left wondering if he had 
been dismissed. But in a moment Jack reappeared, feeding 
out a lariat as he approached. 

"Watch me," the man said proudly as he twirled the rope 
over his head in an ever-widening circle until it became a 
giant loop. 

"Gosh !" Will said in admiration. "The Big Crinoline !" 

"Can you do it?" Texas Jack handed Will the rope. 

"I reckon I can try," Will said with a twinkle in his eyes. 

He took the rope and played it for a few moments, then 
his arm rose and the loop twirled out smooth and beautiful 
in a perfect Big Crinoline. 

Texas Jack gasped, dumfounded. 
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Will, however, was not paying any attention to him now. 
It was joy to have a rope in his hand again, joy to feel it 
come alive under his manipulations. Texas Jack had never 
seen such maneuverings as Will, with no effort at all, danced 
in and out of vertical and horizontal spins. 

"Well, I sure never expected to find a roper like you here 
in the wilds of Africa." Texas Jack grabbed his hand and 
shook it. "But you're hired. As of this moment." 

"Gosh ! Thanks ! " Will was gasping a bit, too, as it dawned 
on him that he was hired to be a performer rather than a 
boy to drive pickets and tend stock, which was all he had 
expected. 

"I'll start you at twenty-five dollars a week," Texas Jack 
said. It was big money for Will. 

Later Will was told that Texas Jack had long had an offer 
ojitstanding to pay anyone two hundred and fifty dollars 
who could perform the Big Crinoline. When he tried to col- 
lect this reward, however, the man told him that the offer 
did not apply to anyone on the pay roll. 

It was a busy and exciting life. The wild West played to 
the various British army camps scattered about thr6ugh 
South Africa. Will not only did his roping act, which was an 
immediate hit, but also rode bucking broncos, took the part 
of an Indian in one act and a Negro in another and loved 
every minute of it. 

He was billed as the Cherokee Kid, and every time he 
left the tent he was followed by a crowd of little boys who 
begged him to show them how to do roping tricks. 

The show moved around from town to town, staying in 
the larger ones for several days. Sleeping cars weye provided 
for sleeping quarters and all of th^jperf ormers ate under one 
big tent. 

One night after the performance Will walked out to a 
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lonely spot beside a river which wound past the town. He 
wanted to do some serious thinking. 

He sat on a hummock of ground, lulled by the gentle 
sound of water. The hush of evening lay over the land. The 
stars winked peacefully in the sky. As he sat there various 
high lights of his life passed through his mind. He saw again 
the roping exhibition of Vincente Oropeza in Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show. He experienced again the same excite- 
ment he had felt then. He remembered how he had struggled 
and practiced those same rope-twirling tricks hours on end, 
not knowing why he worked so hard, but feeling impelled to 
do it. He remembered the elated feeling he had experienced 
at his first roping contest. And now Fate had pushed him into 
this job with Texas Jack. For the first time in his life he was 
contented and happy with a job. The life satisfied him. 

"Maybe I'm cut out to be a show actor/' he told himself. 
"I feel as if I belong. The Chief won't like it. He may be 
pretty disgusted with me again. But I feel right about this 
work. I'm going to learn everything I can from Texas Jack. 
He's a real showman. Maybe I've got something that will let 
me make a living in the world. Maybe this is it." 




CHAPTER 11 



THE CHEROKEE KID 



WILL STUDIED TEXAS JACK BY THE HOUR tO SCC how he 
made his show such a success. There must be a knack 
to it, he realized, for actually Jack's own roping act was 
mediocre, yet somehow he managed to convince his audience 
that they had seen something wonderful. He decided, finally, 
that the main secret lay in stopping when the audience still 
wanted more. 

At his first appearance he had none of the self-assurance of 
the regular performer. He was scared to death and showed 
it, acting like an awkward country lad who had got into the 
arena by mistake, but his bashful mannerisms won the 
audience more quickly than smooth self-assurance would 
have done, and when he began to twirl his rope, the specta- 
tors sat forward in their seats with amazement. When his act 
was over, he ducked his head and gave his country-boy grin 
and then he had the audience in the palm of his hand. 
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He was billed as "The Cherokee Kid the Man who Can 
Lasso the Tail off a Blowfly." 

To live up to his reputation and his profession he had call- 
ing cards and letterheads printed designating himself as 

THE CHEROKEE KID 

FANCY LASSO ARTIST AND ROUGH RIDER 
TEXAS JACK'S WILD WEST CIRCUS 

He enjoyed being pointed out when he walked through the 
streets of the towns in which the show played. Presently he 
added a new act to his repertoire roping from his 
pony. 

For a diversion he roped zebras and tried to learn to throw 
the boomerang. He later said ruefully, "The only way I 
could get it to return was to send a black boy after it. 55 

He was having a good time but he dreamed of home by 
night and by day, although his first bitter pangs of home- 
sickness had long ago eased off. He was making a good liv- 
ing and had been sending money to his father to deposit in 
the bank. He did not have to ask for funds to finance his 
return; he could go back with his self-respect intact. After 
nine months with the show during which time he studied 
Texas Jack's secrets of showmanship, he decided to gt> 
home. 

The problem was how to get home from South Africa. 
Then, as if in answer to his longings, he read in a copy of 
Variety that the Wirth Brothers 3 Circus was playing in 
Australia. The article said that after partially circling the 
globe they would return to the United States. The idea 
seemed tailored to Will's measure : to see the world while 
earning his living and on his way home ! 
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He went to Texas Jack's quarters. "I like your show and 
I appreciate all youVe done for me," he said. "But I do 
have a hankering to get back to Indian Territory one of 
these days. So IVe thought some of trying to join up with the 
Wirth show and travel home with them," 

"I'll hate to lose you," Texas Jack responded in his genial 
way. "I like you and you're a definite asset to the show. But 
I reckon you do want to hit for home, and if you're sure you 
want to quit I'll give you a recommendation to Wirth." 

He sat down before a wardrobe trunk and took out the 
stationery showing his flowing-haired picture, with the mod- 
est letterhead: WORLD'S GREATEST SHARPSHOOTER. Then 
in a very bold script he wrote : 

I have the very great pleasure of recommending Mr. W. P. 
Rogers (The Cherokee Kid) to circus proprietors. He has per- 
formed with me during my present South African tour and I 
consider him to be the champion trick rough rider and lasso 
thrower of the world. He is sober, industrious, hard working at all 
times and is always to be relied upon. I shall be very pleased to 
give him an engagement at any time he should wish to return. 

"Gee, thanks!" Will grinned when he read the recom- 
mendation. "This ought to get me a job anywhere." 

"Any show will be lucky to get you/' Texas Jack said. "I 
see a big future for you. You have that certain something 
which wins any audience." 

Will looked at him in surprise. It hadn't occurred to him 
that he had the natural gift of winning an audience. 

In order to reach Australia, Will endured three weeks of 
agonizing seasickness sailing across the Indian Ocean. 

"If they ever invent any other way of crossing water than 
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by boats, I'll be for it," he groaned. "But I guess it's the only 
way to get home I" 

He was immediately given a place with the Wirth Broth- 
ers' Circus, under the billing, "The Cherokee Kid, the 
Mexican Rope Artist." 

This combination of Indian and Mexican nationalities 
amused Will, but he did not mind and the audiences were 
unaware of the inconsistency. Mrs. Wirth made him a red 
velvet suit trimmed with black braid. He hated to hurt her 
feelings but it was too gaudy for his taste. He wore it a few 
times, then told her it was tight. 

He was proud of his growing savings which he carried in 
a money belt, in order to have it in readiness for his home 
trip. While he was changing in the dressing tent some of his 
fellow performers saw the bulging belt and soon after Will 
was invited to join a friendly game of cards for small stakes- 
Will had never gambled in his life. It was a costly lesson 
which cured him for all time. He lost every cent of the money 
he had been hoarding for his fare home after he left the 
circus. 

It was a very downhearted performer who went through 
his roping act the next day. Now he must start all over again 
to save money and it took eight months to accumulate enough 
to book passage for the United States and he did not spend 
Christmas with his family as he had planned. 

He had to travel third class and, as he put it, "I was so 
broke I was wearing overalls for underwear." 

He arrived in San Francisco in April, 1904, after an ab- 
sence of two years. He had traveled fifty thousand miles and 
had been around the world, and never had home soil looked 
so good. 

The first thing he did was to buy the current newspapers. 
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He wanted to catch up with what was going on in the world, 
and he learned that some amazing things had been happen- 
ing during his absence, A man named John P. Holland had 
successfully demonstrated that underwater travel by means 
of his submarine was possible. Another man named Marconi 
had perfected a means of sending wireless messages. Electric 
lights had been installed in the elevated railway stations in 
New York City, and a few other large cities were also using 
them. McKJnley had been assassinated and Theodore Roose- 
velt of the Rough Riders was president. 

Back in Claremore there was the usual round of visiting at 
the homes of the Chief and of Will's married sisters, with 
everyone making a great to-do over him. 

After Clem had given Will time to have his visit out, he 
called him into the bank for a conference about his future. 
Will always dreaded these talks. He still felt in awe of his 
father and somewhat like the small boy about to be stood in 
a corner for some misdemeanor, but he popped a stick of 
gum into his mouth and entered his father's office. 

4 Tm glad that you seem to be a lot more sure footed than 
you used to be. YouVe matured." Clem commented more 
mildly than Will had expected. "Surely you must have the 
wanderlust out of your system by now and be ready to settle 
down." 

"We-el that depends. . . ." Will left his sentence dan- 
gling- 

"Surely you're ready to take over the ranch. I have held 
it for you to come back to whenever you get tired of roam- 
ing." 

Will chewed vigorously on his gum and twirled the small 
rope he always wore at his belt. 
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"Of course/' he fumbled for words, "I love the place. But 
I don't want to raise garden truck. Besides, I've somehow 
got show business into my blood." 

"Show business !" Clem spat out the words as if the idea 
were utterly preposterous. "Another fool kid idea. When 
will you ever grow up !" 

Will's eyes held a hurt look. He had not wanted the talk 
with his father to take this turn. But really the Chief should 
realize that he was no longer a boy to be ordered around. 

"I expect you to go to the ranch and take hold like a 
man," his father's tone indicated he intended Will to carry 
out his orders. 

But Will, still chewing his gum and twirling his rope, had 
other ideas. "I don't want to quarrel with you. I'll go to the 
ranch for a while," he said amiably, "until the beef stock is 
ready to ship. But I'm not promising to stay. 3 ' 

Will well knew that he would not stay on the ranch. The 
country was so divided up now that their place was more like 
a farm than an old-time cattle ranch, and he had no liking 
for the changed way of life. But since there was no prospect 
of anything else at present, there was no use precipitating a 
quarrel with the Chief. 

To break the monotony he attended every roping contest 
that he heard of, and it was at one of these that he met a 
family with which he was to become fast friends. In a con- 
test at McAlester, Indian Territory, he was amazed to see a 
girl contestant rope and tie three steers in truly remarkable 
time. Her 3C/25", 40' flat and 40'! 6" was better than most 
seasoned hands could equal. 

"Who is she?" Will asked a cowboy standing near by. 

"That's Lucille Mulhall," the other told him. "Colonel 
Mulhall's daughter. She won the thousand-dollar diamond 
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medal at Fort Worth for roping and tying a steer against all 
contenders. She's a whizz." 

"I'll say she is !" Will whistled in admirataion. "And good 
looking! I'll have to meet her." 

He paid little attention to the fairer sex, but in this case he 
lost no time in getting an introduction to this expert cow- 
girl. He found her soft spoken and charming in spite of her 
very masculine prowess at steer roping. 

"I've heard about you," she said, giving him a frankly 
appraising look. "Come and meet the rest of my family." 

He met Colonel Zack Mulhall, whom he had heard of as 
one of the noted cattle barons of the early days and livestock 
agent of the San Francisco Railroad ; the colonel's other two 
daughters, Agnes and Mildred, and his lovely, motherly wife 
completed the family circle. He was invited to visit the Mul- 
halls and the next Sunday afternoon he availed himself of the 
invitation, appearing at the rambling ranch house in the 
Red Lands with his face washed and his hair slicked in place. 
The colonel's ranch was the kind about which he had 
dreamed. It comprised about eight thousand acres and ran 
thousands of head of cattle and, in addition, it had a fine race 
track and a stable of a hundred horses. Will spent many 
happy days there, roping with Lucille, working out the horses 
and, whenever he had the spare time, still practicing his 
roping tricks. 

Agnes was musical and Will enjoyed sitting beside her on 
the piano bench while she played and he sang the words to 
the current popular songs. "I May Be Crazy But I Ain't No 
Fool" was one of his favorites at the time. 

Another frequent caller at the Mulhall Ranch was a dap- 
per young man, also with cowboy tendencies, named Tom 
Mix. He was then the snappy drum major of Colonel Mul- 
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hall's Frisco Cowboy Band. He and Will often escorted 
Lucille and Mildred to the Saturday night square dances. 

Will loved to call these dances, standing on a table or 
bench, and he had a flair for putting zest into such calls as : 

Muley cow and white-faced calf 
Swing yore partners once and a half 
Sold my cow and vealed my calf, 
Swing the reel with once and a half. 

Winnow the wheat and blow the chaff 

And swing the next one once and a half. 

Make *em chuckle and make *em laugh, 

Swing the next one and a half, and the other half, too. 

When you meet yore pard, you know what to do! 

It's promenade, boys, promenade! 

or 

All jump up and never come down, 

Swing yore honey around and around 

'Til the hollow of yore foot makes a hole in the ground. 

Then promenade, oh, promenade! 

The memory of Betty Blake was very hazy in Will's mind 
in those days. When he thought of her at all it was as a sweet 
girl to whom he had once written his first love letter. 

"I'm planning to take a group of crack ropers to the 
World's Fair in St. Louis," Colonel Mulhall said to Will one 
Sunday afternoon as the family was sitting around the dinner 
table. "Of course Til need you/ 5 

Will grinned. "I reckon I'll have to oblige, seein' as how 
your act would be a complete flop without me." 

"We're booked at Delmar Gardens on Sunday after- 
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noons," the colonel went on. "A friend of mine has a show 
on weekdays. I can get you a spot with Cummings* Indian 
Congress if you want to keep busy. 55 

"That suits me fine/ 5 Will said. "Once I went to the 
World's Fair with the Chief at Chicago. I saw the world's 
greatest roper there and ever since I've been trying to catch 
up with him. Maybe this World's Fair of 1904 will be an* 
other milestone in my life." 




CHAPTER 12 



ANOTHER MILESTONE 



A 5 WILL RODE INTO CLAREMORE ONE EVENING tO tell his 
father about his plans, he tried to bolster his courage by 
assuring himself that he was a grown man of twenty-four and 
as such should be able to make his own decisions, especially 
in regard to his way of earning a living. Yet when he found 
himself seated opposite his father in the living room of the 
white frame house he felt again like a small boy about to be 
scolded. 

"I'm going to the World's Fair with Colonel MulhalTs 
show/' he announced boldly. "He got me a booking to do my 
stunts with the Cummings' Indian Congress, too." 

"You don't really mean it?" His father looked at him as 
if he could not believe what he heard. "Surely you're not 
going into this sort of thing deliberately/' 
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"Of my own will and volition," Will said mildly. 

"I forgave you for being a circus performer in South 
Africa/* his father roared. "You were up against it then and 
had to take anything which came along to earn a living. You 
don't have to do that now." 

"It's the thing I want to do/ 5 Will twisted his small rope 
in nervous hands and chewed violently on his gum, but his 
voice remained quiet, though determined. 

By now Clem was pacing the floor. "No son of mine is 
going to be a show actor !" he cried. "They're no good. I 
won't have it. You hear? I won't have it." 

"The Mulhalls are the finest people you can find," Will 
said firmly. "So was Texas Jack. And a lot of the others are, 
too. Show business is good ; it makes people happy. And for 
some reason I can't explain, it's the only thing I really like 
to do. I wish you'd try to understand and approve of what I 
want to do." 

"I can't!" Clem stormed, pacing back and forth. "You 
have disappointed me at every turn. Now this this show 
business. I can't stomach it !" 

Will turned away sorrowfully and left his father's house. 
He yearned for his father's approval, but there was something 
urging him on stronger even than filial love. 

When they reached St. Louis, Will got a familiar whiff of 
the tanbark, heard the calliope play and the gay tunes of the 
merry-go-round, and he was caught up in a whirl of excite- 
ment. There was no harder-working performer in St. Louis. 
He was up at dawn every morning practicing, practicing. He 
even practiced in his room which he shared with Jim Min- 
nick, a horse trainer from Texas. Watching himself in the 
mirror, he would toss the lasso over his shoulder, roping the 
bedpost, or Jim's foot. 

"You can do anything with that rope," Jim drawled, "but 
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throw it up in the air and climb it. I hear they can even do 
that in India." 

"I'll have to learn that trick/' Will grinned. 

He did roping and riding tricks afternoons and evenings 
in the Cummings* show and put on an act for Colonel MuU 
hall on Sundays at Delmar Gardens. He spun butterflies and 
danced deftly in and out of his loops. He caught running 
horses by the feet after announcing first on which foot he 
would cast his loop. Comanche would be led in ; then for his 
grand finale Will leaped into the saddle and raced around 
the ring, swinging the Big Crinoline about himself and his 
horse, shouting his resounding cowboy cry, "Yipee!" as he 
galloped from the hippodrome. 

Early one morning Will wakened Jim Minnick and asked 
him to dress and come with him ; he needed Jim's help. 

Rather grumpy at being routed out, Jim got into his clothes 
and followed Will. They rode out to a pasture about four 
miles from town. Will had already marked off with stakes a 
plot of ground about the size of an average stage. 

Will dismounted and shook out two lariats, holding one 
in each hand. 

"Now you go to the end of the lot," he told Jim, "and 
gallop Comanche in a straight line to the other end." 

Jim did as he was told. As he galloped past, Will threw 
both ropes at once, putting one around the neck of the horse 
and the other around Jim's neck. 

Jim's mouth dropped open in amazement. "That's a 
darned good trick. That is, if you can repeat it," he com- 
mented dryly. "I'd like to see you do it again." 

"All right. Get back there and run your horse by once 
more/' Will said calmly as he shook out his ropes. 

As Jim and the horse raced toward him he did the trick 
as neatly as he had the first time. 
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"Well., Fm a one-eyed dogie!" Jim exclaimed. "You 
actually done it apurpose." 

"Sure thing/ 9 Will said. "Pretty good trick, huh? 55 

"Good!" Jim cried. "It's a cracker jack if you can keep it 
up." 

"I learned to do It in South Africa/' Will grinned. 

"But why don't you do it before audiences ?" Jim inquired. 

"None of my bosses pay me more than sixty dollars a 
week," Will said. "This trick is worth a lot more. I'm saving 
it for the Big Time." 

"I believe you'll make the Big Time," Jim said seriously. 
"I really do. Now how about leading me to some ham and 
eggs?" 

Will was working harder than he ever had in his life, but 
he seemed never to tire of his routine. He saw Lucille Mul- 
hall now and then to tease a bit, but there was no oppor- 
tunity to escort her to square dances ; besides, she was usually 
well surrounded by beaux. Tom Mix and Will became firm 
friends, but Will was throwing himself into his work with 
such wholehearted zest that he had little time for playing. 
He was saving money, too. Every penny that he could man- 
age to spare he cached in his money belt, and he vowed that 
this time no gambling sharks would get it from him. This 
time he was putting it by for a definite purpose. 

He felt in his bones that the opportunity would open up 
for him to do that special double roping act on a stage, maybe 
in a big city theater. For this act he would need a certain 
kind of horse : small, quick and intelligent. Comanche was 
too large. He knew just the horse Mrs. MulhalTs little 
sorrel, Teddy. She had offered to sell him to Will for one 
hundred dollars. After a few more pay days he would have 
the required amount and he had already bought a ticket to 
the Red Lands to buy him. 
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The Mulhall show finished its engagement, but Will was 
staying on with the Cummings 5 Indian Congress until he had 
the money to buy Mrs. MulhalPs pony. 

One day upon returning to his room after his morning 
practice period he found a letter addressed to him, propped 
up before the mirror. There was something vaguely f amiliar 
about the handwriting. He picked up the envelope and 
turned it over in his hand before finally opening it. It said : 

Dear Will: 

Remember me? I'm here with a friend, Mary Quisenberry, 
visiting my married sister and taking in the World's Fair. I just 
heard you are here. It would be nice to see you again if you 
aren't too busy, and if you haven't forgotten 

Your friend, 
BETTY BLAKE 

Sudden, sweet memories flooded back into Will's mind, 
and the wish to see her became urgent. He was sure that this 
time he would make a better appearance. He was a man 
now, a man who had been around the world. What a lot he 
would have to tell her ! But when? 

Some instinct warned him not to appear too eager. He sat 
down at the desk and chewed on the end of the pen and 
wadded up several sheets of hotel stationery before he finally 
composed a note which suited him, enclosing tickets for Betty 
and her friend and sister to attend the Cummings' show the 
next afternoon, and to have dinner with him afterward. 

He prepared for this performance with a good deal of 
nervousness. Usually he wore a red or blue shirt with bright 
neckerchief and leather chaps. Today these looked quite 
drab ; in fact, nothing looked suitable for the impression he 
wanted to make. He rummaged in his trunk and brought out 
the red velvet suit trimmed with black braid which Mrs. 
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Wirth had made for him. It looked bright enough, certainly. 
Too bright for ordinary occasions, although show folk made 
a point of wearing striking garments. Probably the Mexican 
suit was the very thing to set off his act make him stand 
out. He tried it on, 

"Is this too showy for my act?" he asked Jim. "This is kind 
of a special occasion for me." 

Jim pursed his lips and tilted his head. "It's pretty bright," 
he said. "But not more so than most actors wear. It ought to 
attract attention all right." 

Will thought of Vincente Oropeza and of what a sensation 
he created in his roping act. He had worn a scarlet suit 
trimmed with gold braid. That settled it. Will wore the red 
suit. 

At the end of his act he rode Comanche to the front of the 
grandstand and drew him back on his haunches in front of 
where he knew Betty was sitting. Then he raised his hat in a 
dramatic gesture and grinned at her, but to his shocked 
amazement she averted her eyes and tossed her chin and the 
two girls who were with her also looked shocked and em- 
barrassed. 

The grin faded from his face and his cowboy yell as he 
galloped from the arena lacked its usual zip. 

After the show he went to the grandstand where the girls 
were waiting for him. 

Betty introduced him primly and Will's heart shriveled up 
at the coldness in her manner. They made polite but con- 
strained conversation for a while, then Betty's sister and 
friend excused themselves, saying that they had an engage- 
ment. 

"I wanted you to have dinner with me, Blake," Will said 
quickly before she could follow the other girls. It made him 
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feel a trifle bold and more self-confident to call her "Blake" 
instead of Betty or "Miss Blake." 

He stood staring down at her. She was prettier than ever, 
now that her hair was long. She was quite a young lady, 
though, and he sensed that she was a prim and conventional 
one. His quick intuition told him, also, that his blazing red 
suit had been all wrong* Betty was not too proud of him for 
the sort of work he was doing. He had embarrassed her 
before her sister and her friend. 

"I'm sorry I wore it," he blurted. "I did it to impress you 
but I guess the impression wasn't the sort I wanted to 
make." 

She raised surprised eyes to him. "Will Rogers ! Are you a 
mind reader?" she gasped. 

"Sometimes," he gave her his crooked grin. "Sometimes I 
sort of feel what people are thinking." 

"When I like them a lot," he added to himself. 

He took her to a quaint French restaurant where the lights 
were shaded and the music soft. They lingered over dinner 
and Will told her many of his adventures traveling around 
the world since he had last seen her. 

"If you had sent your note a day later, I would have been 
gone," Will said, somewhat awe-struck that Fate had once 
more brought them together. "This was my last performance 
with Cummings, I'm leaving in the morning for Indian 
Terrifory.Tm going to buy a new pony, train it for a special 
act and go to New York in the spring with Colonel MulhalTs 
company. He's to open in Madison Square Garden." 

Her eyes widened at such glamorous prospects. Madison 
Square Garden! Will had really become a personage. He 
had lost much of his shyness and his awkwardness. He knew 
how to hold a chair for a lady and how to order a meal. 
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After dinner they strolled up and down the midway, and 
it was as if all the soft lights, the muted music and the ro- 
mantic atmosphere were especially contrived for them. The 
evening had a special magic all its own, climaxed by a young 
tenor, John McGormack, singing in America for the first 
time. And with that golden voice singing beneath the stars, 
more than ever the evening seemed made especially for them. 

The crowds finally thinned. The concessions closed one by 
one. The lights began to go out. Will and Betty boarded a 
jerky trolley car to go to her sister's home. 

"Will you write to me?" he whispered as they said good 
night. 

"Yes, if you write to me." 

*T11 write often," he promised* 




CHAPTER 13 



SHOW BUSINESS 



C C T HAVE A BUNCH OF TOPNOTCHERS," Colonel Zack Mill- 

A hall said proudly as he assembled his performers for 
their first Madison Square Garden show on April 27, 1905. 
"I expect you to knock their eyes out, folks." 

Will was proud to be with such a troop. He considered 
Lucille Mulhall the real star of the show. Her sisters, Agnes 
and Mildred, and another girl gave an exhibition of horse- 
manship. Cowboy Tom Mix did bulldogging and bronc rid- 
ing. There were other astonishing wild West stunts, but Will 
Rogers was the roping sensation of the show. 

He had worked up an eye-filling entrance. He hooked his 
heel around the saddle horn, urged Comanche to a gallop, 
then leaning over backward with his head nearly touching the 
ground and his hand trailing, he galloped before the spec- 
tators. Then straightening up he gave his "Yipee!" and 
leaped to the ground. As a string of horses raced by he roped 
them by any foot. He leaped through his butterfly loop, then 
danced in and out, backward and forward through intricate 

103 
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loops to the rhythm of band music. He followed this stunt by 
dropping a big loop over a group of six running horses. He 
climaxed his act by performing his trick of lassoing two 
horses with ropes swung from two hands, after which he 
raced around the arena, whirling the Big Crinoline, letting 
out his cowboy yell as he disappeared into the wings. 

His act was a high light of every performance, but Will 
Rogers was not getting any undue publicity until one after- 
noon one of the steers put on a show of its own before a crowd 
of six thousand spectators. 

Will and Tom Mix cut out a dun-colored steer for Lucille 
Mulhall to rope, throw and tie. The steer had ideas of its 
own, however. He crashed through the guardrails and faced 
the boxes. Snorting, he glared red eyed at the terrified on- 
lookers. Women screamed. People scattered in every direc- 
tion. The steer then lowered his head and stampeded a 
policeman who was coming toward him with upraised club. 

Will raced after the steer, shaking out his rope as he went, 
but in spite of the danger, the humor of the policeman's 
turning to run away after trying to capture a wild steer with 
his billy club made him laugh. 

He realized that this time he must not waste a single loop. 
Lives were at stake. With careful aim he let go. All his prac- 
tice had not been in vain. His rope settled neatly over the 
horns of the angry steer. Quickly he snubbed the end around 
a steel post. Tom Mix and the other performers clambered 
over broken rails and together they led the steer back into 
the arena. 

The spectators gave a cheer such as Will had never heard 
in his life. The next day his picture and name were splashed 
over the front pages of all the newspapers in New York. He 
was a hero. 
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He was embarrassed. "I just happened to be handy. Any 
other cowboy could have done the job. 55 

"It's dam good publicity/' Colonel Mulhall told him, well 
pleased. "I bet we'll have full houses the rest of the engage- 
ment" 

After the colonel had walked away, Jim Minnick nudged 
Will. "It ought to be good publicity for Will Rogers, too/ 3 he 
pointed out. "Why don't you list your name with some 
agencies if you want to put your own act on the vaudeville 
stage?" 

Every morning Will and Jim had been patiently practicing 
on the outskirts of town. Since Gomanche was too large for 
the act on a real stage, Teddy, the horse he bought from Mrs. 
Mulhall was being used for his mount. 

At first the booking agents were skeptical about such an 
idea, since an act using a horse on the stage had never been 
done. 

"That's what makes it good," Will assured them. 

After he had pestered one agent for weeks, he was sent to 
the old Union Square Theater on Fourteenth Street to do a 
"supper show" at six-thirty. This was an undesirable spot on 
the program, but Will was grateful for any chance. 

Jim Minnick was in a dither of excitement as he helped 
Will adjust the rubber boots on Teddy, and uncertain how 
they would get him upstairs to the stage. 

Teddy ducked his head and sniffed at the bottom step, 
then gingerly put a forefoot upon it while Jim and Will held 
their breath. But the game little horse walked up as if he had 
been climbing stairs all of his life. 

The act went smoothly. Will roped one foot, two feet, 
three feet, as the pony raced by. Then four feet and the 
audience cheered. Will grinned and ducked his head shyly, 
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thinking how silly they were not to know that it was much 
easier to rope all four feet than one, two, or three. 

The dimax of his act was, of course, his two-rope trick, 
which never failed to bring enthusiastic applause, even 
though it was the middle of a terrific summer and he had a 
poor spot on the program. Soon the management asked him 
to do his act three times a day. Will was pleased, although 
the more experienced performers of the show told him that 
only suckers played three-a-day, and that he was worse than 
a sucker to accept the supper show that only small-time 
acts were put on that spot. Will, though, kept right on. Be- 
cause he did no talking, his performance was booked as a 
"dumb act" 

One day the stage manager suggested that it would liven 
up Will's act if he explained ahead of time to the audience 
what he was going to try to do. 

"Shucks!" Will said. "I ain't no talker. They would boo 
me off the stage." 

"Try it anyway," the manager said, in a manner which 
was more an order than a request. 

At the next show Will shuffled out onto the stage trailing 
his rope. "Ladies and gentlemen," he drawled, ducking his 
head and giving his shy grin, while his unruly lock of hair 
fell over his forehead. "I'll tell you what I aim to do now. I 
aim to catch all four of a runnin' horse's feet. Or maybe I'll 
only catch three or two or one or none at all. But I aim 
to try. . . ." 

The audience burst into a roar of laughter that echoed 
and throbbed the theater. Will stood staring at them. 

That laughter was worse than booing. He was mad clear 
through. He wanted to turn on his heel and stalk off the 
stage. But he could not do that. The show must go on. He 
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gave the signal to the orchestra and for the rider to start 
Teddy racing across the stage. Grimly Will went through his 
act and his routine was perfect, but he wanted to punch 
someone on the nose when he left the stage. 

"They laughed at me ! " he said in a hurt tone to Buck 
McKee, an Oklahoma cowboy who was riding Teddy at 
that time. 

"Sure they laughed at you," the stage manager came over. 
"They weren't making fun of you. They like you. The talking 
part is swell. Do it every time-" 

"Nope," Will shook his head. "Ill be darned if I'll go out 
for them to boo me that way," 

"But you were good/ 5 the stage manager insisted. "That's 
why they laughed." 

"I'm a good roper," Will said grimly. "I know that much. 
I also know that as a talker Fm a country hick. You'll have to 
get someone else for your clown act." 

Buck McKee and the manager and the other actors argued 
with Will but it was several weeks before he could get up his 
nerve to talk again during his act. 

"Why don't you just talk like you do to me during re- 
hearsal," Buck said. "You're always getting off something 
funny. What's wrong about giving the audience a chance to 
laugh? Laughter's good for folks." 

Will looked at him in surprise, as though the thought had 
not struck him before. "Maybe you're right," he agreed. 

So he started talking with his act, ad-libbing to suit the 
situation or his mood. And as soon as he did so his act in- 
creased in popularity. His roping skill was remarkable and 
well worth the price of admission, but when he started talk- 
ing to the audience in his soft southern drawl, interspersed 
with his native, pungent wit, he was giving them of his own 
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unique personality a priceless something that was a bit 
from his own openhearted nature, and everyone who saw his 
act was not only entertained but enriched. And strangely 
enough, the more he gave out of himself, the more he had 
to give. 

Before long theater managers began coming to him with 
offers. He accepted an engagement for Hammerstein's Para- 
dise Roof Gardens, which meant that he had arrived. He 
polished up his act considerably, having a catchy musical 
score with a medley of western songs such as "Pony Boy." He 
opened his act with a single rope specialty, dancing in and 
out of intricate loops in rhythm to the music. Then, as the act 
progressed, the tricks became more involved. He did the 
two-rope trick, then one with three ropes, a nose catch, a tail 
catch and a figure eight. He deftly tossed loop after loop over 
Buck's hands, his head, his body, until he had him completely 
bound. He finished with the Big Crinoline and as his exit line 
gave his cowboy "Yipee!" Each night his patter was differ- 
ent. It was always unrehearsed, natural and in keeping with 
the mood of the audience, which he could feel instinct- 
ively. 

The reviews of his act were all favorable. One reviewer 
wrote: 

Wild Bill Rogers, the Oklahoma cowboy was such a hit on last 
week's bill that he is being kept over this week, a most unusual 
honor and one that is pleasing to the audiences. Wild Bill is just 
as bashful, that is he seems as bashful this week as he was last, and 
does his patter talk in the same distressed and apologetic manner 
and gets as much applause or more. His cowboy yell which he 
turns loose at the end of his act in place of the customary bow, so 
captures the audience that it is feared it will be taken up by other 
envious actors. 
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1 Will was sending money to his father to bank for him and 
into his letters he slipped clippings of his successes. Although 
Clem Rogers still was not completely resigned to Will's way 
of making a living, he was glad that he was making a success 
of the undertaking. 

Will was also writing regularly to Betty Blake and now and 
then he slipped clippings into those letters. She, too, had not 
approved of show business, but surely she must be impressed 
by such favorable clippings. Again her image was beginning 
to dim slightly. He had not seen her since the St. Louis 
World's Fair and now his life was full and brimming over 
with exciting doings. And something tremendously impor- 
tant was in the offing. He had been booked for the Winter 
Garden in Berlin. To play there meant that his reputation in 
show business was made. 

He sent Teddy over on a slow boat with Buck, hurried 
home for a brief visit with his family and once more endured 
the agonies of seasickness on the trip to Europe. 

Although at first he did not know any German, he talked 
during his act and strangely enough the audience laughed. 
But he did not mind their laughter, for he knew that it was 
kindly and wholesome that they were laughing with, not at 
him. When he did learn a few German expressions, his 
accent made the spectactors howl with amusement. Before 
his engagement was ended the small boys in Berlin were 
going around the streets with makeshifts lariats, trying to 
spin loops and jump through them, just as small boys did 
wherever he went to play. 

Following his Berlin triumph Will appeared at the Palace, 
London's leading music hall. Later he performed before the 
king, Edward VII, and received a beautiful silver loving 
cup. 
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His engagements in Europe ended, Will returned to Okla- 
homa to visit his family. He felt that he had earned a holi- 
day. In a little over a year he had risen from a roper in 
Colonel MulhalTs wild West to a topnotch vaudeville star. 
Maybe now the Chief would stop bellowing about how his 
boy was a disgrace to the family. 




CHAPTER 14 



HAPPT HONEYMOON 



WILL'S SISTERS, MAUDE, MAY AND SALLIE had fine, 
roomy country homes near Chelsea and he spent most 
of his vacation visiting back and forth. Their homes reminded 
him of the old place near Oologah when his mother was 
alive, for his sisters had inherited her hospitality and love 
of people. There was always gaiety, fun and laughter around 
the three places. 

"I'm planning a house party," Maude said to him one day 
when he was staying there. "I wondered if you wanted me to 
invite Betty Blake. 55 

Will's face turned red. "Invite whoever you want," he 
exclaimed. "Why ask me?" 

"Then you don't want her?" Maude could not resist teas- 
ing him a bit. 

"I didn't say I didn't want Blake/' his face grew redder. 
"Sure, go ahead and ask her." 

"I'm having Scrap Lane, Mary Gulaher, Ada Foreman, 
as well as Cap's mother and his sister Nell," 

"Sounds exclusively hen party to me," Will said. 

"Oh, all of the boys you know have been asked to come 

in 
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over Saturday night 3 There'll be music and dancing and lots 
of fun all in your honor. Everyone wants to look you over 
now that you're a celebrity." 

"If they expect me to look or act any different they're in 
for a disappointment," Will grinned. 

"They'd be disappointed if you were different," Maude 
smiled at him fondly. "I'll get the letter off to Betty right 
away/* 

All three of Will's sisters adored him, but there was a spe- 
cial bond of kinship between him and Maude. She had mar- 
ried Cap Lane, son of the Rogers' old family physician, and 
when they built their large home Maude insisted upon setting 
one of the five bedrooms aside as Will's own and no one else 
was ever allowed to use it. In it he kept his own furniture 
brought from the home place^ and his prized trinkets and 
knickknacks. 

Parties and dinners and dances had been planned. There 
were picnics and horseback rides some of the latter by 
moonlight. There was ample opportunity for romance, 
but Will was strangely unresponsive. He scarcely went near 
Betty, nor, so far as she could notice, even looked her way. 

Hurt and stung by his indifference, she pretended to be the 
gayest, happiest person there and succeeded in being the belle 
of the various affairs. 

Maude was disappointed that her plans for a romance had 
not worked out, but she was too wise to say anything to her 
brother. He was having a good time, and that was the main 
object of the celebration. 

When Betty left for home Will, with a crowd of other 
young people, went to the train to see her off. 

"FU run into you again someday, Blake," Will said casu- 
ally. That was all. 
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Betty was more than amazed when Will came to call at 
her home about a week after she had left. 

"I'm on my way east/ 3 he said, twisting his hat. "I just 
thought I'd stop over to see you and ask you to marry me." 

Her knees crumpled under her and she sank into a chair. 

"Do sit down, 55 she said. "And put your hat on the table 
before you smash it. Will Rogers ! If you aren't the most un- 
predictable person." 

"Why?" The surprise on his face was genuine. 

"All the while I was at Maude's you didn't come near me. 
Didn't even look at me. And now here you pop up with a pro- 
posal of marriage." 

"You didn't expect me to hold hands and do a lot of 
lallygagging before all of those people, did you?" Will 
looked hurt. 

"No, I don't expect anything from you. Or rather, I 
wouldn't know what to expect." 

"I thought we could get married right away and you 
could go east with me." 

Betty let her hands fall to her sides in a hopeless gesture. 
"Maybe a girl would like to think over such an important 
thing as getting married," she said. "Maybe if she was in 
the notion she'd want time to make some plans get some 
clothes" 

"I'll buy you some clothes in New York," Will said, as if 
the matter were settled. "You know I'm making two hundred 
dollars a week now." 

"Will," she said seriously. "I can't marry you. Maybe if 
you'd have asked me while I was at Maude's I don't 
know. At any rate, I might have been in a more romantic 
mood. But honestly, Will, I don't like show people. They 
lack stability. When I marry, I want to settle down not 
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keep jumping from one town to another. No. That would be 
simply awful!" 

Will tried to change her ideas about show business and 
show people and, most important of all, about marrying him. 
But she was firm and when he left her he was sure that his 
heart had been broken. 

The world went right on turning, however, and Will man- 
aged to go right on twirling his rope and grinning for the 
amusement of audiences, and little by little his heart grew 
less sore, but this time Betty's image did not fade. 

The popularity of Will's act increased and he went from 
one vaudeville engagement to another. When he got news 
of his father's serious illness, however, he canceled all en- 
gagements and hurried home to be at his side. When Clem 
began to recover, Will went frequently to visit Betty Blake 
at her home. His ideas of show business were beginning to 
change, he told her solemnly. He was getting tired of batting 
around the country doing the same old act every day. He was 
thinking of giving it up and of settling in Claremore. His 
father had offered to give him a house if he would do so. But 
Betty made no comment and would not change her mind. 
During his illness Clem and Will grew to understand each 
other better than ever before. Of course Clem had to 
admit that his son definitely did amount to something. And 
he realized that Will was still clean thinking and clean living 
and that actually show business had not harmed him at all. 
In fact, he had developed in many ways. At any rate, the 
question was no longer one to be squabbled over. Will had 
chosen his pathway and had been remarkably successful. 
Clem was proud of him in his grudging way, and there were 
no quarrels now, only quiet and satisfying companionship. 

When Clem was fully recovered Will hurried back east to 
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resume his vaudeville engagements. Then one day in Novem- 
ber, 19085 he breezed into Rogers, Arkansas, and went to 
Betty's house and announced that he had come to marry her 
right away and take her back to New York with him. He 
had only a few weeks more to play in the East, then he was 
booked for the Orpheum circuit, which would take him 
through the Pacific states. This would be their honeymoon. 

Betty gasped. "But I told you that I wouldn't marry you," 
she said. "I told you that I wouldn't be happy as a show- 
man's wife." 

"But I'm going to give it up," he told her. "And just for 
you. As soon as this engagement is completed, I'm settling in 
Claremore. You'll like it there. We'll be happy. You'll like 
following the show circuit for a while. We can have a won- 
derful honeymoon." 

This time he managed to catch Betty up in his fervor. Two 
weeks later they were married at her home, with only mem- 
bers of the two families present. 

Betty was surprised to find how pleasant her life became. 
Will had plenty of time to show her the sights of New York, 
They took cab trips through Chinatown and the Bowery and 
strolled along Wall Street. They rode out to the Statue of 
Liberty, went to the Bronx Zoo, rode through Central Park 
and went to the top of the forty-one-story Singer Building, 
then the loftiest skyscraper in the world. 

The tour through the Pacific states was equally enjoyable 
although strenuous at times for Betty. Will was an exuber- 
ant person and so afraid that he would miss something that 
he was always eager to do things on the spur of the moment. 

"Come on, let's take a sight-seeing trip." "Let's take a 
horseback ride through the park." "It's a good day for a 
picnic," he would cry and expect Betty to be ready at a 
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moment's notice. In their long years together Betty was never 
able to adjust herself to this spur-of-the-moment attitude of 
her husband. She was always one who liked to plan things 
and have all details nicely worked out. 

The honeymoon days, however, were weeks of happiness. 
Betty learned to love the carefree life Will lived. Each day 
brought something new and exciting to do. 

Betty was a practical little person, though, and was quite 
shocked by Will's spendthrift ways. In spite of his large 
salary, he had saved almost nothing and had no idea where 
the money went. 

"We're going to save," Betty said firmly. 

"All right," Will grinned. "We'll do like Maude and 
Cap do. They save a dollar every day. I'll get us a box with 
a slot in it and we'll do the same." 

He immediately banged out of the hotel room and soon 
came back with a square wooden box with a slot cut in the 
top. "Our bank," he said triumphantly. "From now on we'll 
pinch every dollar until it hollers and the one that hollers 
the loudest we'll drop in here. And in a million days we'll 
have a milion dollars. Hurray ! We're going to be rich !" 

Many days he would have forgotten to deposit the dollar, 
but Betty saw to it that each day a silver dollar or a bill was 
slipped through the slot. And she kept a record of their sav- 
ings. By the time they reached Butte, Montana, their box, 
heavy with its weight of silver, contained one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

One evening they returned to their hotel room after the 
show to find the place a shambles. Things had been dumped 
from the drawers and closet and were strewn about. Betty's 
trunk lock had been pried open, the contents dumped out, 
their savings bank hacked open and the money gone. 
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Betty wept inconsolably. 

Will tried to comfort h er. "It was only money. There's a 
lot more where it came from." 

"But one hundred and twenty-five dollars !" Betty moaned. 
"Our life savings. And all of my trinkets and wedding 
presents. 39 

"Well," Will said, "my cagagement is almost ended. We'll 
settle down in Claremoie and collect a lot of other gim- 
cracks." 

At the end of his engagement, however, an offer came at a 
salary much higher than \VH1 had been making. He showed 
Betty the letter. 

"1*11 tell him Tin through with show business," he said in 
a matter-of-fact manner. 

"Will Rogers !" Betty cried, straightening up in her chair. 
"You'll do nothing of the kind. You can't afford not to 
accept such a profitable offer." 

He sank down in a dtair and looked at her in surprise. 
"But you made me promise to give up show business. You 
wouldn't marry me 'til I dlii promise." 

She flashed him one of her quick smiles. "I Ve learned to 
like show business," she said. "It's fun. And you can't afford 
not to take this, especially since all of our savings are gone." 

He hunched his shoulders and ducked his head. "You 
win, Blake," he said, grirming. "You talked me into it this 
time. I'll accept this offer just because you insist." 

"Show business really Is so much better than I thought," 
she said. "The people are nice and so bighearted. And I see 
lots more of you than I would if you were some stuffy old 
businessman in Claremore, stuck away in an office all day." 

"Yes, we really do Havre fun," Will said, looking at her 
fondly. 
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With Betty he had found complete happiness. All of his 
life he had been what he himself called "a lone wolf ." Even 
when he was the center of a crowd, there was something 
within him that made him hold a part of himself aloof. He 
had suffered unbearably from loneliness. But now he was 
lonely no more. She was the ideal companion and with 
her his spirit expanded and became free. 




CHAPTER 15 



HE DIED PROUD 



uT> UFFALO BILLYS WILD WEST SHOW is coming to town I" 
*-) For many years that cry sent thrills of delight up the 
spines of small boys and their dads, too. In 1908 big posters 
announced that the Wild West was coming to New York City. 
Buffalo Bill, however, had been suffering various financial 
reverses and now the show was under the control of his old- 
time rival, Pawnee Bill. But Buffalo Bill remained with the 
show and, in the minds of everyone who had seen the great 
showman, it was still Buffalo Bill's show. 

Will was as thrilled as any small boy when he heard the 
news. He told Betty what the show had meant to him that 
seeing the great Mexican roper, Vincente Oropeza, had 
given him a goal in life for which to strive. 

"I think you were meant to be a showman anyway," Betty 
told him seriously. "You know how I used to feel about the 
business. I thought it was sort of cheap and tawdry silly, 
girlish notions, of course, because actually I knew nothing 
about it. But when I see how people love you how you lift 
their spirits and make them happier well, I really think it's 
a noble thing you're doing." 
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"Gee, thanks! 35 Will grinned. "I don't reckon I'm very 
noble but I do think that making people happy is worth 
while. That's what gives me the kick from my work. And 
I'm as excited as a kid about Buffalo Bill's show coming to 
town. Since I'm on the midnight show, I wonder if you'll let 
me go down and pal with the boys. There'll be a lot of cow 
hands there that I know. It'll be fun to chin around." 

"Of course. Go ahead," Betty said. 

He was on the grounds early in the morning to see the 
wagons unload. 

"I heard you set a good table, so I reckoned I'd come m 
time for breakfast," he said as he introduced himself to 
Pawnee Bill. 

"Delighted to have you," the man smiled. "And I hope 
you'll drop around to the show tonight. I'll save a box seat 
for you." 

"You couldn't keep me away with a team of mules," Will 
assured him. 

He had a fine time eating with the cowpunchers and they 
had a fine time, too, for he was wound up with stories. He 
attended the performance that night dressed in his blue 
shirt, red neckerchief and the high-heeled boots and chaps 
which he always wore for his performance, for he would 
have to hurry to the theater for his own act as soon as the 
Wild West show was over. He chatted with Buffalo Bill, who 
sat with General Nelson A. Miles in the adjoining box. 

During the intermission Pawnee Bill rose and introduced 
the celebrities present. He was amazed by the ovation given 
to Will Rogers nearly equaling that given Buffalo Bill. But 
the crowd would not cease shouting when Will bowed and 
sat down. 

"We want to see him rope!" they yelled. "Give him a 
rope." When they would not be refused, Will climbed down 
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into the arena. Someone handed him a lariat and he put on 
an act. 

"Buffalo Bill is to blame for this," he said. "I got bit by 
the ropin 5 bug when I was in knee pants. Now the rope has 
sort of growed to me. I even rope nightmares in my sleep." 

Of course the crowd roared and cheered louder than ever. 
Pawnee Bill had imported the finest ropers from Mexico, 
but Will Rogers was more popular than all of them put to- 
gether. 

After the show Major Lille (Pawnee Bill) tried to shove 
some bills into his hand to pay him for his performance. 

"Shucks, Major. 55 He ducked his head and grinned. "I 
don't want pay. I ought to be payin' you, I had such fun. 
Tell you what, I'll put on a little act every night if you'll let 
me eat in your grub tent. You set the best table in New York. 
Besides, I like chinnin 5 with the boys. 55 

"No, 55 Pawnee Bill was firm. "You can eat with the boys, 
but you'll take sixty dollars a week or it's no deal.' 5 

Will was standing near the entrance to the arena one 
night, watching some of the Mexican vaqueros put on their 
act. "Those boys begin ropin' where I leave off, 55 he aid, 
pushing his hat to the back of his head. "But the crowd gives 
me more applause. I don 5 t figure it out. 55 

Pawnee Bill gave him a quizzical smile. "Those boys can 
rope," he said, "but you give your audiences something else. 
I don't know exactly what it is myself. But you give them 
something of yourself. You're a distinctive personality. Will. 
There's no one else on earth just like you." 

"May be a good thing," Will grined. "It would kind of 
clutter up things if there were too many of me runnin* 
around." 

Will was beginning to get ambitious ideas regarding his 
act. He thought he should make it more elaborate, so he en- 
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gaged several attractive girls to do trick roping or fancy rid- 
ing. To his surprise he discovered that this elaborate, glamor- 
ized act was not nearly as popular as his solo roping act had 
been. 

"Maybe I'm losing my hold/' he told Betty. 

"I think the audience would rather see just you," she said. 

"Aw, shucks ! Folks will get sick of seein' my ugly old mug 
all the time. The girls give the act class." ~~ 

One night Betty was standing in the wings watching the 
act. The applause was only lukewarm. 

"Tell me," the manager who was standing beside her 
asked, "why does Will lug around all those knickknacks 
those girls and horses and stuff? The audience pays to see 
him, I'd rather have him in a solo act than all of that stuff 
put together." 

"I wish you'd tell him that," Betty said. 

The manager did so. 

"You mean you don't even want Teddy in the act?" Will 
said dumfounded. "You want me just to go out there and do 
ropin' stunts and talk?" 

"That's what people want." The manager nodded. 

"Well," Will scratched his head. "I'd sure like to get rid 
of a lot of this baggage I'm luggin' around. These girls get 
to scrappin' and it costs as much as I make to transport and 
feed such an outfit. But I don't see how I can make out 
without Teddy." 

"Try a solo act," the manager suggested. 

"You mean just ropin' and talkin'?" 

"That's what I mean," the manager said. 

Will pushed back his hat and scratched his head. "Seems 
as if that's givin' the customers mighty little for their 
money." 

"Try it anyway." The manager's tone was final. 
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Will was nervous about this drastic change in his act so 
nervous that he kept popping fresh sticks of chewing gum 
into his mouth until he had such a wad that it was difficult 
for him to talk around it. He had several nervous habits and 
the chewing of gum was one of them. It was impossible for 
him to be still. He always had to be doing something with 
his hands jingling coins in his pocket, twirling an imaginary 
rope, or slapping himself with a newspaper. He had started 
chewing gum to ease embarrassment when talking with 
strangers. In time it became such a habit that he was un- 
comfortable without a wad in his mouth. 

During the wait in the wings before he was to go on for 
his trial solo act he strode back and forth, ramming stick 
after stick into his mouth while mentally practicing what he 
was going to say. 

He walked out onto the stage with the large wad still in his 
mouth. Starting to twirl his rope, he chewed vigorously, then 
started to talk. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, having trouble getting 
the words around the wad. "Ropin 9 is fun if your neck ain't 
in it." 

The crowd laughed uproariously, as much over his 
struggles with his gum as over his remark. 

Realizing that he had forgotten to park his gum before 
coming out onto the stage, Will ambled over to the pro- 
scenium arch and stuck the great wad on it. Again the audi- 
ence roared. Now Will was at ease ; the audience was with 
him. He went through his roping routine, rambling on, say- 
ing whatever popped into his head, just as if he were talking 
to a group of friends around a campfire. When he made his 
exit he reached out and picked his gum from the arch and 
popped it into his mouth. The audience yelled with delight. 

"What did I tell you?" the manager clapped Will on the 
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shoulder. "You're a big hit. Your solo got bigger applause 
than your pretty girls and horses ever drew. It's you the 
audience wants. And they like your antics with that wad of 
chewing gum. Make it part of the act." 

Will paid his squabbling show girls a generous bonus and 
was glad to be rid of them. He shipped Teddy back to the 
home ranch near Oologah, with directions that he was to 
have the best pasture in the place. 

"Teddy's getting old," he said as he saw the train pulling 
away. "He really deserves to be turned out to pasture. But I 
think he loved applause, and everywhere he went he was the 
idol of goggle-eyed kids. Every time we went to a new town, 
Buck led him up the street with his blue blanket with my 
name on it in white letters, and the kids gathered and tagged 
along until by the time Buck got to the theater he looked like 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin." 

"Good old Teddy," Betty murmured. "He's a wonderful 
horse." 

"Teddy and Comanche," Will said with misty eyes. "No 
one ever owned two finer horses. I guess you know, Old 
Comanche died a gentleman of leisure on Colonel MulhalTs 
pasture in Kentucky." 

Two years later Will heard that the band of horses on the 
Rogers' ranch had broken through the fence and had got 
away. They were all rounded up, but Teddy could not be 
found. 

Will sent word to his nephew Herb McSpadden. "Find 
Teddy," he wired. "Spare neither time nor expense. Find 
him. I'll pay all costs." 

But the little horse could not be found. 

It was several months later that Herb McSpadden, follow- 
ing one of the many clues he had heard, went to the shack 
of an old Indian's. And there was Teddy pulling a plow ! 
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His coat was matted. There were marks of the whip on his 
back. 

Teddy was brought back to the ranch at Oologah and 
turned out to pasture, where he was fed sugar by every child 
in the neighborhood. He died of old age on the place where 
he had been the pampered pet of the countryside. 

It delighted Will to see that his father carried around in 
his pockets newspaper clippings about him and proudly 
showed them to everyone he could corner. He no longer 
fumed or complained about that no-good boy of his. Clem 
was a fine man, but to him, as to many businessmen, the word 
success was spelled $ucce$$. Thus Will was succeeding in the 
way he could understand best : the dollar way. 

Clem was a vigorous and alert old man of seventy and his 
days were still filled with interest. For many years he had 
had a hand in community and territorial affairs and now 
another signal honor had come to him. In 1907, Indian 
Territory combined with adjoining lands had become the 
state of Oklahoma. When the counties were formed, the 
area including Claremore, Oologah and Chelsea was named 
in his honor Rogers County. He was a member of the infant 
state's first Constitutional Convention. It is a question if at 
that time the son was more proud of the father or the father 
more proud of the son. 

Clem decided to take a trip to Washington, when Will was 
playing there, to see what all the fuss was about and figure 
out why they were paying Willie so much money. Sallie and 
Maude went along. 

Being a banker and used to dealing with figures, Clem 
counted the filled theater seats and multiplied them by the 
admission price. When he had first heard that Will was mak- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars a week early in his career, 
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he had snorted that no vaudeville act was worth that much. 
There must be something queer about the whole thing. But 
when he estimated the amount of money which came into 
the theater at each show, he told his daughters seriously, 
"That rascally manager is making an awful lot of money off 
of Willie. He ought to be paid more." 

His daughters laughed at his inability to grasp the fact 
that there were other performers on each bill, and many 
other expenses involved in putting on a show. 

Before the end of each performance Clem would hasten 
out to the lobby to hear what people said about Will's act as 
they came out. 

When he heard doubt expressed that Will was actually 
a cowboy he would promptly buttonhole the skeptic and 
shout, "He is so a cowboy. A genuine Oklahoma cowboy. I 
ought to know because Willie is my boy. Wait until he comes 
out and I'll introduce you." 

By the time Will appeared, his father was usually sur- 
rounded by people waiting to be introduced to "My boy, 
Willie." 

Clem returned home happy. Willie was doing all right. He 
was a Rogers he had good stuff in him. 

He chucked Betty under the chin before he left. "See that 
that baby is a boy," he told her. "And I want him to look 
and be just like Will." 

"I want that, too," she said, blushing. "I'll do my best." 

One week end in October a telegram came announcing the 
birth of Will's and Betty's first child in 1911. The baby was 
a son and had been named Will, Jr. 

"The little rascal," Clem chortled. "I bet he looks just 
like Willie. He was an ugly little cuss." 

"But he got over it," Maude spoke up loyally. "I think Will 
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is very good looking. And the most wonderful brother on 
earth." 

"I can hardly wait to see the little cuss/' Clem said. 

But he never realized his desire to see Will's son. Two 
weeks after the baby was born Clem spent his week end as 
usual at Maude's house in Chelsea. He went to bed, appar- 
ently in the best of health, but that night he died in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER 16 



WAR TEARS 



CRAMMED FULL OF LIVING that's what I like," 

jL Will said once when Betty remonstrated at the pace he 
set. He was brimful of nervous energy and wanted to be 
doing something every waking minute. Betty sometimes be- 
came weary but she never knew Will to tire. 

"I marvel at you," she said. "You're the most inexhaustible 
person I ever knew." 

"Shucks !" He grinned. "I'll let you in on the secret, Blake. 
Most folks wear themselves out fretting over things. I never 
fret. I just let nature take its course and enjoy things as 
they come." 

He was now doing his act in a musical show. The Wall 
Street Girl. The opening night was blighted by the news of 
the sinking of the great ocean liner Titanic, which struck an 
iceberg on its first voyage and sank at sea with heavy loss 
of life. 

When the show closed for the summer Will, Betty and the 
baby went to Rogers, Arkansas, to visit Betty's mother. 

128 
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Betty and Will, Jr. lived there for several years while Will 
played in and around New York. The summer of 1913, their 
second child, Mary Amelia, was born named for WilTs be- 
loved mother. 

When Will's engagement was ended the summer follow- 
ing Mary's birth, Betty met him in Atlantic City for what 
she thought was a week's visit. But he suddenly was seized 
with the notion to take her to Europe on a second honey- 



moon. 
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Will Rogers!" she cried. "Why don't you ever make up 
your mind about things like this ahead of time?" 

"Don't you want to go to Europe?" He looked hurt. 

"Of course. I'll love it. But a person has to make plans. 
What about the children? And I didn't bring any clothes. 
Only one small bag." 

He shrugged off such trifles. "We'll call your mother," he 
said reasonably. "She knows how to take care of children. 
And you can make out with what clothes you have until we 
get to Europe." 

He was in the habit of traveling with only one spare blue 
serge suit and a few extra shirts. He could not see why a 
woman had to have so many different kinds of clothes and 
had to make a lot of plans and arrangements for everything 
she did. 

They had a wonderful time seeing the sights of London, 
although the sight-seeing was interrupted when Will was 
offered a booking at the music hall where he had previously 
appeared. Since the pay was to be four hundred dollars a 
week, he felt that he could not afford to refuse, so he sent 
Betty to tour the Continent with a friend. 

It was the summer of 1914 and everywhere there was talk 
of war. His London manager tried to persuade Will to renew 
his contract, but, worried by the war talk, he and Betty em- 
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barked for home. By the time they reached New York, war 
guns were already booming in Europe ; World War I had 
begun. 

"It doesn't seem right/ 5 Will said some months later. 
"Across the sea men are dying and here you and I are living 
in the midst of comfort and ease just because I go out 
before the footlights and act the fool." 

"Just go on acting the fool, dear," his wife told him. "Now, 
more than ever, people need the special brand of cheering 
up you can give them." 

"With three children to support," Will said, going to the 
crib to gaze down at their third baby, Jimmy, born in July 
of 1914, soon after their return from Europe. "I'll need to 
work harder than ever." 

They had rented a fine home on Long Island at Amity- 
ville, just across the road from the Fred Stone family. Fred 
Stone was a fellow actor with whom Will had struck up a 
firm and enduring friendship. 

Rex Beach, a famous author of that day, also lived near by. 
He was a boating and swimming enthusiast and was teaching 
Will some fancy diving when Will struck his head on the 
bottom of the cement swimming pool. Rex Beach pulled him 
out unconscious and for a time they thought he was drowned. 
He finally was resuscitated, but to his dismay he discovered 
that he had lost the use of his right arm. In time he recovered 
it, but that mishap had been the means of making him ambi- 
dextrous, for he immediately set to work learning some rop- 
ing tricks with his left arm. Until he got his routine smoothed - 
out, he had to rely mainly on his patter to put the act across ; 
no one was ever the wiser, however, and it was at this time 
that he really learned how popular his brand of talk was with 
the audience. He never knew in advance what he was going 
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to say. He just said whatever happened to come into his 
head and his audience just ate it up. 

Will's big ambition was to quit vaudeville one day, and 
headline in a real show. In time he did get the big opening 
for which he had been waiting, though not as a headliner 
and for only a few weeks. It was in Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr/s 
Midnight Frolic on the Roof Garden of the New Amsterdam 
Theater. Here Will appeared in his familiar blue shirt, his 
red bandanna, rumpled chaps and his squashed-down hat. 
There was a row of gorgeously arrayed chorus girls along the 
back of the stage when Will, looking like a bewildered cow- 
boy who had somehow strayed from his range, ambled onto 
the stage. The contrast between him and the beautiful 
chorines and his homespun humor tickled the audience 
and he was an immediate success. Soon his talking became 
more important then his roping and people came to see him 
time and again because they knew Will Rogers would never 
put on the same act twice. 

Every day he read five or six newspapers and most of his 
quips and sayings were based on daily news. There was a 
sane shrewdness and underlying wisdom to his remarks which 
made people think as well as laugh. There was meat and sub- 
stance in what he said and more and more his monologues 
expressed the unique personality of Will Rogers. 

"Everyone is ignorant, only about different things," and 
"I never expected to see the day when the girls would get 
sunburned in the places they do now/' were samples of his 
early quips. 

Later his comments, while still humorous, acquired depth 
and meaning because they were based upon some funda- 
mental truth. He was more than a humorist, a jokester or a 
josher. With a keen sense of basic values, an uncommon 
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amount of common sense, a wisdom rare in any generation, 
he had the ability to speak so penetratingly and so simply 
that he could pack a page of meaning into a single, terse 
sentence. 

"All I know is what I read in the papers," he said, and 
more and more he built his comments on timely topics, his 
wide newspaper reading providing the material. He was sel- 
dom seen without papers bulging from the pockets of his 
baggy suit. 

One newspaper critic wrote : 

Will Rogers always talks to us privately and confidentially. 
Even before he opens his mouth to speak, the barrier of the foot- 
lights is down and we are in the same room with him. If he didn't 
have supreme command of this informal mood, some of the 
things he says, the cracks he gets off at big people, all the way 
up to the President, would sound fresh and in poor taste. But his 
drawling tact always saves them from that. 

When Mr. Ziegfeld was rehearsing his Follies of 1916 he 
asked Will to join the cast. 

Will went home to talk it over with his wife. "I'm against 
it, Will," she said. "Mr. Ziegfeld isn't offering you enough 
money, for one thing. You're worth much more. And, too, he 
always takes his Follies on tour. That means the family will 
be broken up again." 

He paced the floor with his hands chucked deep into his 
pockets. "That's the main thing against it, Blake/ 3 he ad- 
mitted. "We're having so much fun together since young 
Will and Mary got big enough to ride and to swim. 55 

"Don't accept the offer, Will," she said. "You're so well 
known now that something big is bound to turn up for you." 

"Most folks would think I was nuts to turn down a spot 
with the Follies" he grinned at her. "But maybe most folks 
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would admit that I'm nuts, anyway. If you say c no,' Blake, 
I'll turn it down," 

They attended the show the opening night, taking out-of- 
town guests and feeling very extravagant to be paying 
twelve dollars a ticket. It was without doubt the most lavish 
spectacle that had ever been shown in New York, but there 
was something wrong with it. There was too much lavish- 
ness. It became tiresome and the audience was obviously 
bored. 

When they got home that night Betty sat down and cried. 

"For heaven's sake, Blake, what's the matter?" Will said. 

"It's all my fault," she sobbed. 

"What's your fault?" 

"Mr. Ziegfeld's nice show is a flop. And it's my fault be- 
cause I kept you from being in it. It needs you. It's a flop 
because of too much gorgeousness. It's like too much candy. 
It makes one sick." 

"You mean they need a little solid beefsteak or camp 
roundup stew like me," he said. 

"Exactly. How you would have stood out. . . ." 

"Just like a skunk cabbage in a garden of orchids," he 
laughed, patting her head. "Well, cheer up. I think Ziggy 
will pull through without me. He has before." 

"But now I have a feeling that this was your big chance. 
What you've been waiting for that it was a mistake for you 
not to take it." 

"At any rate," he consoled her. "It isn't the first mistake 
I've made and it sure won't be the last one." 

However, it did not take Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. long to 
realize that he needed Will Rogers to bolster his show. He 
rode out to Will's home in his limousine and insisted that 
Will come with him. He must appear on the show that very 
night with no previous announcement. 
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"I won't take c no 5 for an answer," the distraught showman 
was emphatetic. 

"You won't get W for an answer/ 3 Will grinned. "Blake 
and I have been talking about what a mistake it was" for me 
not to have said *ycs? in the first place. 55 

So Will Rogers went on in the middle of the show and 
when he appeared the crowd went wild. He was definitely a 
hit and now he had reached the pinnacle of his ambition, 
for he was also a headlines 




CHAPTER 17 

YEARS CRAMMED FULL OF LIVING 



~ji y|"ORE AND MORE AS THE YEARS PASSED Will Rogers 

-"-* bered his friends among the great. Eddie Cantor, W. C. 
Fields and Fannie Brice were fellow actors and boon com- 
panions. Later, Billie Burke, wife of Florenz Ziegfdd, and 
their daughter, Patricia, became his neighbors in California. 
But his circle of friends was far wider than that embraced by 
the theatrical world. In fact, during the last years of his life 
it encompassed the far corners of the earth. Will gained fame 
as the spokesman for the common man one who put into 
words the thoughts they themselves were too inarticulate to 
express. 

He had once told his wife, "Fate threw a rope around my 
neck and just sorta dragged me into show business." 
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"Fate was wise, 55 she told him earnestly. "You have a 
genius for the work you're doing. In a few words you say 
more and say it better than most statesmen. 55 

"Whoa, there!" he cried. "Are you trying to make me 
stuck on myself? 55 

"There's no danger of that, 55 she smiled. "That's one of the 
sensible things about you. Fame and praise have not changed 
you and never will. 55 

By accident he had discovered his ability to make people 
laugh. His chewing gum gag likewise was a lucky accident. 
One day he swallowed it. He ran from the stage and returned 
biting another stick, saying, "without my gum I feel as ridicu- 
lous as a chorus girl in an ankle-length skirt. 55 

His habit of rubbing one leg against the other while talk- 
ing; of slapping himself with a folded newspaper until it 
was in tatters ; of pushing back his hat and scratching his 
head when perplexed, or about to spring a wisecrack all 
were natural mannerisms which added humor to his act. 

One of his greatest attractions, however, was his unexpect- 
edness. A Follies star, Lenore Ulrich, was playing the part of 
Kiki, in which she came onto the stage dressed mainly in 
ostrich plumes. One evening after her act, Will came mincing 
behind the footlights in a costume similar to hers. When he 
pulled a monstrous powder puff from his bosom and dabbed 
powder on his face and arms, a roar of laughter echoed 
through the theater. 

During one of his performances he came on the stage 
loaded down with musical instruments of all sorts. He placed 
them carefully upon a table. Then he went through his rop- 
ing routine. Several times he walked toward the musical in- 
struments, then shook his head and continued his roping 
while the audience wondered what would come next. When 
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he was through, he picked up the instruments and non- 
chalantly sauntered off stage. 

At one performance he imitated Florenz Ziegfeld having 
one of his characteristic tantrums during rehearsal when 
things were not going to suit him. No one else would have 
dared make fun of the producer and the boss, but it was part 
of Will Rogers 5 magic that he could drag people's weaknesses 
and peculiarities out into the light of day for others to laugh 
at, yet not give offense. 

While he was developing his monologue the world was 
furnishing a wealth of news from which to draw. And grim 
news it was. Europe was being drenched in the blood bath 
of World War I. The situation in the United States grew 
tense when in May, 1915, the largest ship afloat, the Amer- 
ican passenger ship, the Lusitania, was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine and sunk off the coast of England. One 
hundred and twenty-eight American men, women and chil- 
dren were drowned. 

Will, like the rest of his countrymen, was stunned by this 
disaster. Yet he, like many others, found it difficult to be- 
lieve that Germany was deliberately trying to goad the 
United States into war. 

In 1916, Woodrow Wilson was re-elected in a close presi- 
dential race on the strength of the slogan, "He Kept Us Out 
of War." 

In February, 1917, Germany declared her resumption of 
unrestricted and ruthless submarine warfare. Diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and Germany were broken 
off and two months later the two countries were locked in 
battle in the "War to End Wars." 

WilTs heart was heavy those days, but no matter how 
depressed his own spirits were, he knew that now more than 
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ever he must exert every effort to make people forget their 
troubles. 

He was still with the Follies when on November 1 1, 1918, 
World War I came to an end. With a light heart he wit- 
nessed the joyful hysteria which gripped New York at that 
time. 

It was a frenzied scene as sirens blared, people shouted 
and blew horns or jangled cowbells anything they could 
lay hands on with which to make noise. A long parade wound 
through the downtown streets while those in the windows 
above rained showers of ticker tape and confetti upon the 
marchers. 

It was during the war years that Will Rogers became an 
American institution. Herbert Hoover wrote of him, "His 
whimsicalities kept us nearer an even keel, releasing public 
fear or anger by the safety valve of laughter." 

Yet when people spoke about his growing fame, Will only 
grinned and said, "Aw, shucks ! I'm just a cowboy at heart 
a cowboy that's had a lot of luck." 

He has been compared with Mark Twain. His penetrat- 
ing appraisals of public affairs and of public men spared no 
one, though his comments were seldom resented, especially 
by men who were really big. President Woodrow Wilson was 
one of the first great public men to be the target of Will's 
jibes during the time when there had been a rapid-fire ex- 
change of diplomatic notes between Wilson and the Imperial 
German Government in the former's efforts to keep the 
United States out of war. The President visited the Follies 
at that time and Will saw him. 

"All I know is what I read in the paper,", he drawled. "Do 
you know, folks, President Wilson is getting along fine now 
compared to what he was a few months ago. Why, at one 
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time in our negotiations with Germany, he was five notes 
behind." 

Out of the corner of his eye Will watched to see how 
Wilson was taking his joke. He was relieved to note that not 
only was the President applauding, but was laughing up- 
roariously. Later he came backstage to shake Will's hand. 

Wilson's successors, Harding and Coolidge, lacking Wil- 
son's ability to see the humor in the remarks directed at 
them, did not take so kindly to having Will point out their 
shortcomings, but for the most part his comments were taken 
in good spirit and his breezy, casual comments proved to be 
so popular that Harper and Brothers gathered his "Roger- 
isms" between covers in two books, the Cowboy Philosopher 
on the Peace Conference, and the Cowboy Philosopher on 
Prohibition. 

As his friend, Rupert Hughes, said, "He threw his lariat 
at anyone on a high horse, but when Will pulled them down 
they were laughing. After all, it was good for them to know 
that they were human. As he rode herd on cattle when he 
was a cowboy, he rode the range of our American political 
life, taking care of those who would take from us our lib- 
erties. The great art of Will Rogers was that he tickled as 
he stabbed." 

In the summer of 1919, Rex Beach persuaded Will to 
take the lead in a silent picture of which Beach was the 
author and which was being filmed in the East. Since Will 
could work in the film at times which did not conflict with 
the Follies, he accepted and so added another line to his 
widening entertainment activities. 

Will thought that he was no "great shakes" as a movie 
actor, but when he finished his contract in the East, Samuel 
Goldwyn offered him a two-year contract in Hollywood at 
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such a flattering salary that he could not afford to refuse. 
There was another baby son, Freddie, in the family now 
and Will had to consider the future of his children. 

"Besides, Blake," he said seriously as he discussed the mat- 
ter with his wife, "California is a pleasant place to live. We 
can establish a permanent home there. This looks like the 
opportunity weVe been waiting for all these years." 

"Let's go then," she said promptly. "It will be like heaven 
to settle down in one spot." 

"I don't like movies as well as performing before a real 
live audience," he said. "But they say that vaudeville is on 
its way out. Movies are undoubtedly here to stay. And they're 
even talking of using sound with movies. Talking pictures 
most likely aren't too far off." 

Moving his family was a major problem for Will. Not only 
were there the four children and Betty for whom to find 
living quarters, but there must also be accommodations for 
the innumerable horses and dogs that were always inevitable 
attachments. He found a comfortable house in Beverly Hills 
for the family. 

The animal problem was finally solved by Samuel Gold- 
wyn, who fixed up an old building on the studio lot to serve 
as a stable. Since this was a spacious property surrounded 
by a high fence, it furnished a place for Will to ride every 
day with Bill and Mary. Will was making a series of 
two-reel pictures and young Jimmy appeared in one of 
them. 

Will and Betty had found the site for their home while 
wandering through the Santa Monica Hills one day in their 
car. They followed a winding road up one hill and down 
another, enjoying the scenery. When they reached a lovely 
spot overlooking Santa Monica Bay and the blue Pacific, 
Will drove to the side of the road and stopped the car. 
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Betty gazed for a while. "Lovely!" she breathed. "Like 
heaven on earth. Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a home 
here with a huge picture window framing this view?" 

"If you want a house here, let's build one/ 5 he said, as his 
eyes moved from land to ocean view and back again. 

"Who are you? Aladdin?" she laughed. "You speak as 
casually as if you were talking about ordering a cup of 
coffee." 

"If the land's for sale, there's no reason we shouldn't have 
a house here if you want it," he told her. 

The land was for sale and in a short time the Rogers were 
busy building what Betty called her "Dream House" but 
which Will and others referred to as the "House that Jokes 
Built." 

The house was to be of Spanish architecture with a patio 
and with a guest house close by. 

"There must be flowers," Will said. "Flowers everywhere. 
And bougainvillea. I want the stuff trailing all over the 
place. And pepper trees. We'll have a big stable so there'll 
be room for all the horses I want and a tanbark arena. And 
room to play polo. And a wall around the place for pri- 
vacy. . . ." 

He was as excited about the whole thing as a child on 
Christmas Eve. And as the work progressed his plans ex- 
panded. He ordered a high brick wall built around several 
acres. But when it was erected it looked too bare. 

"I want it covered with ivy," he said. 

His gardener bought ivy roots and planted them along 
the wall. 

"But I want the wall covered," Will said when he saw the 
small plants. 

The gardener explained that it would take time for them 
to grow. 
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"I want the wall covered now/' Will broke in. "Take 
those pindly things out and get big plants." 

The plans called for a white picket fence to enclose the 
kitchen garden. It was half built when he went to see how 
the work was progressing, 

"It was to be a white fence/ 5 he told the workmen. 

"Sure," said one of the carpenters. "It will be. When it's 
done it will all be painted white." 

"Paint as much as is finished/ 5 Will said. "I want to see 
how it's going to look. 55 

There was a riding ring, a swimming pool, a playhouse 
for Mary. In the basement there was a small stage for the 
children's theatricals. Old Dad, a man who knew and loved 
horses, was put in charge of the stables. The living room 
chandeliers were lights strung in two large wagon wheels. 
The floors were covered with Navaho rugs. Gifts and treas- 
ures he had picked up all over the world decorated the 
rooms. The walls were hung with spurs and quirts while 
over the mammoth fireplace was a spreading pair of enor- 
mous horns from a Texas steer. 

In one side of the wall he built a glass cabinet which 
could be lighted up to show a covered wagon procession, 
with men, women, children and dogs. 

One room would contain bronze statues of his famous 
friends. His own life-sized statue would be there, too show- 
ing him slumped to one side of the saddle, on Soapsuds, his 
favorite roping pony in California. 

Another room would hold bridles, spurs for each polo 
pony and each marked with the mount's name. Polo mallets 
were also kept here, for Will had become an ardent polo 
enthusiast. 

Near the large stables were the mess and bunkhouses for 
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the cowboys who worked on the place, with ample room for 
those who would come to visit 

Before the Rogers moved into their new home, tragedy 
struck. All three of the boys became seriously ill with diph- 
theria. The two older boys recovered, but the baby, Freddie, 
eighteen months old, died. 

After this heartbreak the family could not endure their 
Beverly Hills house with its tragic memories and hurried to 
move into the place which would be home to Will Rogers 
for the rest of his life. 

Had he known what rough sailing was ahead for him, he 
would not have spent so much money on building at this 
time. When his contract with Samuel Goldwyn ended the 
company became Metxo-Gk>ldwyn-Mayer, but Will Rogers 
was not offered a contract with the new organization. His 
career as a motion picture actor had come to an abrupt stop. 

His agent wrote that he could get him vaudeville billing 
in the East. 

"That isn't what I want," Will told his wife. "I feel that 
we've just started to live. It's wonderful playing around here 
with you and the kids. I want to watch my children grow up. 
I want to spend hours every day with my family." 

"Maybe if we wait something will turn up in the picture 
business," Betty said hopefully. 

"Shucks!" Will said. "I know the movie ropes now. I'm 
going to organize my own company. Be a producer. It's time 
I was becoming my own boss." 

Betty forbore reminding him that upon the two occasions 
when he tried to organize his show companies he failed. She 
encouraged him, helped him read stories for good film ma- 
terial and aided him in every way she could. 

During this interval Will produced three two-reel films 
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and at the end of his venture he was a sadder, wiser and 
much poorer man. He put everything he owned into making 
pictures, including his life insurance, savings for his chil- 
dren. He even mortgaged his new home. 

"You stay here and wait for me, Blake," he said, trying 
to sound cheerful and jaunty as he set out for New York to 
appear again in the Ziegfeld Follies. "Keep the children 
healthy and happy. That's the main thing. I guess I'm just 
not the executive type I had to learn the hard way. When 
I have the bank account built up again, I'll come home." 

Ziegfeld took him back at his old salary, a fraction of what 
Goldwyn had paid him. He accepted engagements as an 
after-dinner speaker at various clubs and organizations in 
and around New York, thus adding a lucrative activity to 
his list. He worked hard, but it was a nightmare being sepa- 
rated from his family. Then, too, after-dinner speaking never 
ceased to be an agony to him. He hated the roast turkey or 
fricasseed chicken standard banquet food, which always 
tasted like straw when he must make a speech after he had 
eaten. In spite of the fact that he had been earning his liv- 
ing for years as an entertainer, he never lost that paralyz- 
ing few moments of stage fright when he first stepped onto 
the stage. 

But this sort of speaking was good experience, for later in 
life he was called upon to do a great deal of it in benefits 
given in very good causes. 

His days became brimming over with activity, so much so 
that one wonders how one man could accomplish so much. 
Betty has explained it by his ability to cat nap for ten or 
fifteen minutes whenever the notion took him. He was an 
easygoing person who kept an unhurried but a steady, even 
pace which enabled him to cover much ground. 

In 1915 he took his first airplane ride near New York 
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City. That first taste of flying made him an airplane en- 
thusiast and during his life he would crisscross the country 
many times. 

In 1920 he made his first radio broadcast over KDKA in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It never became a favorite means 
of communication for him, but it did, nevertheless, greatly 
increase his audience. 

Will was asked to do a Sunday letter for the McNaught 
Newspaper Syndicate, and in 1922 his "Will Rogers Re- 
marks" appeared in over four hundred American news- 
papers, the brief column soon becoming a daily feature, with 
a longer one on Sunday. 

These newspaper paragraphs increased his following im- 
mensely and became a power in foiming public opinion. 

Shortly before his death, Theodore Roosevelt said to a 
friend, "This man Rogers has such a keen insight into the 
American panorama and the American mind that he is a 
potent factor in the political life of the Nation." 

But Will Rogers had no political aspirations for himself. 
When in 1931 it was suggested that he run for President, he 
shook his head. "Gosh !" he grinned. "If folks ever begin to 
take me seriously, I'm sunk." 

He was equally modest when the University of Oklahoma 
offered him an honorary degree for his great contribution to 
the betterment of humanity. "I'm flattered/ 9 Will told a 
friend, "but I'll have to decline. My Alma Martyrs which 
flunked me might resent this honor. I'll stick to my degree 
of D.A. Doctor of Applesauce." 

Will was making so much money from his syndicated 
writings that he was able to spend more time at home and 
never did a family enjoy one another's company more. Their 
family life was ideal and Betty Blake Rogers was the perfect 
wife for him. Serene, sweet, gracious and self-effacing, it was 
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she who made most of the adjustments in their relationship. 
Everyone who ever knew the Rogers intimately was struck 
by the beautiful harmony of their lives. 

Has children inherited his wholesome, down-to-earth qual- 
ity and they enjoyed the same things he did. Will, Jr. looked 
like a smaller edition of his father, even to the unruly lock 
of hair dangling over his forehead, and he spoke with the 
same tangy drawL He was, however, a serious-minded boy 
and did not inherit his famous father's humorous gift of 
gab. Jimmy developed his father's cowboy tendencies and 
later settled down to cattle ranching. 

Mary was an unusually pretty, blond child who rode 
horses and played polo with her father and brothers until 
she outgrew the tomboy stage. "Then," Will said ruefully, 
"Mary went social on us and ruined our family polo games." 

Often the family took a lunch, piled into the car and went 
off on a picnic. Will carried a battered portable typewriter 
in the newspaper-littered automobile and at some time dur- 
ing the drive he pulled off to the side of the road and 
stopped. 

"Time for my daily chore," he said cheerfully as he 
dragged out his typewriter. Then he sat on the running board 
with the machine on his knees and pecked out his "Remarks" 
for the day. 

One day Betty smiled as she heard him hammering away. 
"Irvin Cobb was right about your typing," she said. "It 
does sound like a brewery horse with a loose shoe running 
away across a covered bridge." 

"Just the same, my special brand of hunt and peck turns 
out a column a day or something resembling one," Will 
said and he went on drumming. 

He was as informal about his writing as he was about 
everything else, paying scant attention to grammar and 
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allowing the punctuation marks to fall where they would. 
Nevertheless, he became one of the highest paid columnists 
in America. He usually waited until the last minute to do 
this work, yet he never missed a deadline and he always 
wired in his work himself so that he would be sure it was 
properly done. 

The Saturday Review of Literature wrote a colorful de- 
scription of his writing : "Somebody once gave him a license 
for free speech (or perhaps he took it without asking), but 
at any rate, in the past few years he has probably turned 
over more heavy stones and thrown hot sunlight underneath 
than any other man in the United States." 




CHAPTER 18 



GOING SOMEWHERE 



"T* VENTS crowded each other during the last years of Will 
-^ Rogers* life. He returned to the films, making a series 
of two-reel pictures for Hal Roach. In 1924 a collection of 
his best quips were gathered by Albert and Charles Boni 
into the book entitled, the Illiterate Digest. 

In 1925 he set out on a lecture tour that took him over 
half the continent. In Boston he made two remarks that be- 
came classics. One group of ladies he addressed obviously 
regarded themselves as aristocrats. Will looked them over 
shrewdly, then drawled, "I reckon you ladies are right proud 
of yourselves because your ancestors came over on the M ay- 
flower. Well, I'm proud, too. My ancestors didn't come over 
with yours. Mine were here first. They met the boat." 

At another lecture he said, "When I die, my epitaph, or 
whatever you call those signs on gravestones is going to read, 
C I joked about every prominent man of my time, but I never 
met a man I didn't like.' I'm proud of that. I can hardly 
wait to die so it can be carved. And when you come around 
to my grave, you'll probably find me sitting there proudly 
reading it." 



GOING SOMEWHERE 

His lecture tour included Claremore, which he called his 
home town. His eyes were misty as he saw the large turnout 
which had come to welcome him "home." 

"This is a good town/ 3 he said. "A good place to live. I 
have a pretty place in California, but when I retire I want 
to come back here." 

He bought a hill overlooking the town and here he 
planned to build a ranch-style home when he retired. 

Back in his Santa Monica home one day he took a ma- 
chete some friend had given him and disappeared into the 
brush. 

"What on earth have you been doing?" Betty asked when 
he came in later, dusty and sweaty. 

"It's a secret, Blake. A deep secret," he said with a mys- 
terious air. 

Finally some weeks later he led the family over a path 
which he had hewn through the underbrush, and in a clear- 
ing they saw a neatly constructed log cabin with a stone 
chimney. Close by was a stone fireplace. 

"Our retreat," Will said proudly. "I like people. Couldn't 
get along without them, in fact, but everyone needs to go 
off by himself at times. He needs to get acquainted with his 
soul. When I disappear, this is where I'll be. And this is 
where we will celebrate our holidays. Just us. Holidays 
should be for families only not with a lot of people jostling 
and screeching." 

There were five bunks lining the walls and a fine fireplace. 
When Will's sister, Maude, came to visit the summer the 
cabin was built, she laughed when she saw it and said, "It 
must be the Indian coming out in you. You remind me of the 
Oklahoma Indians who got rich when oil was found on their 
land. The big chief would build himself a house, then put 
up a tepee to sleep in." 
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Life on WilPs ranch was very informal and everyone there 
had a good time. Whenever he was home he rode with his 
children and taught them to do tricks while on horseback. 
He had a tall, one-wheeled cycle which some friend of 
vaudeville days had given him and he would amuse the 
youngsters by doing stunts on this elevated wheel. He was 
happy when cowboy friends dropped in. Then there would 
be roping contests in which he rode his favorite roping 
ponies. Soapsuds or Bootlegger, or he would sit with the men 
atop the corral fence, their feet hooked over a rail as they 
spun cowboy yarns. 

Betty despaired over ever getting Will to "dress up" or to 
keep himself neat. His own room and study always looked 
as if a very active cyclone had just whirled through it. 
Finally Betty hired a Swiss, Emile Sandmeier, to act as 
butler, although on the side she asked him to act as a sort 
of valet for Will to the extent of picking up after, him a bit 
and seeing that his clothes were kept pressed. 

Emile made a mistake the first time the Rogers were to 
have guests for dinner. He laid Will's clothes out on the bed. 
Will came downstairs with a sheepish expression. 

"I feel like a kid, Blake," he said. "Shucks, I can dress 
myself ! I don't need any valet to get my clothes out for me. 
I'm not helpless.' 9 

"It won't happen again,' 3 she smiled up at him. "Emile 
is used to helpless people, but I'll put him right about you." 

Emile proved invaluable. He took over the running of the 
household, from seeing that the machinery was oiled and 
functioning smoothly to attending to the details of the few 
semiformal parties the Rogers gave. Will's clothes were kept 
in order and his bedroom and study looked less like cyclone- 
devastated areas, but Will never knew he was being man- 
aged. 
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In 1926 he and Will, Jr. sailed for England to appear in 
the motion picture Tiptoes. His wife and the other two 
children were to follow when school was out. In addition 
to his motion picture work he was under contract to the 
Saturday Evening Post to do a series of articles for them un- 
der the title "Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His Presi- 
dent." 

One of the first persons he met was Lady Nancy Astor, 
one of the beautiful Langhorne sisters of Virginia. He greatly 
admired the way this witty, intelligent woman managed her 
position as Member of Parliament. And she, in turn, struck 
with his humor and homespun wisdom, saw to it that he met 
influential people with whom he would fed at ease. Her tact 
smoothed his way and he was surprised to find himself being 
treated like an important diplomat. 

During his stay in England he did most of his traveling 
by airplane and, as he put it, "became a flying addict/* From 
that time on he never went by train or ship if he could pos- 
sibly go by plane. He flew to Rome to interview Mussolini ; 
to Spain to interview the king; to Berlin to be entertained 
by United States Ambassador Schurman. From Berlin he had 
an exciting ride with a daredevil Russian pilot. Later he told 
about it in his book, There's Not a Bathing Suit in Russia. 

He attended the Preliminary Conference on Disarma- 
ment at Geneva and remained until, as he said in his Post 
article, "they started throwing inkstands at each other." 

The tempo of Will's life was changing speeding up. In 
the next few years the nation would have need of his humor- 
ous slant, of his down-to-earth common sense and his gift of 
spreading laughter. During the Prohibition era of the twen- 
ties it seemed as if the nation had deliberately embarked 
upon a merry-go-round of madness, and moral values sank 
to an all-time low. It was the Jazz age of flappers and bath- 
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tub gin it was a crazy era which would take disaster to 
bring people to their senses. 

It was also the era of the airplane coming into its own, 
and one of the high lights of his life in 1927 was Will's flight 
to Mexico City and back with a quiet, young aviator named 
Charles Lindbergh, who had made that epic solo flight from 
New York to Paris. 

The following year on a lecture tour the plane he was 
in crash-landed at Las Vegas, New Mexico, but no one 
was injured. Later the same day another plane he was in 
had the same sort of accident at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Again 
no one was hurt. Will's enthusiasm for flying was, however, 
not one bit dampened by the two accidents. 

In 1929, the Mississippi River went on a rampage and 
Will flew on numerous errands of mercy during which he 
raised one hundred thousand dollars for the flood victims. 
He paid all of his own expenses for the trip. 

In 1930 Will signed a contract for a series of twelve radio 
talks sponsored by E. R. Squibb and Sons, which netted him 
seventy-two thousand dollars, every cent of which went to 
charity. Another broadcasting series netted him twenty-five 
thousand dollars which likewise went to charity. Again he 
paid all of his own expenses. Will's donations of his time for 
charity and the amount of money he gave away were enor- 
mous. During the war he gave more to the Red Cross than 
any other individual. Whenever he heard of a needy person 
he dug deep into his pockets. He gave large sums to the 
Salvation Army. When an earthquake in Nicaragua leveled 
several towns he flew there, and when he saw the extent of 
the damage and the misery caused by the catastrophe he 
promptly gave five thousand dollars and flew back to the 
States to raise more money. He made it a practice to give 
ten per cent of his salary to some worthy cause to hospitals, 
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newsboys or needy organizations, but the tithing was only a 
small part of what he gave. 

Although a financial depression hung over the land, money 
poured into Will's pockets. 

"I feel guilty, making all of this money when there are so 
many people broke and hungry, 55 he said one day to his wife 
as he slit open his mail and drew out several checks of large 
amounts. 

"You do a lot of good with your money," she said. "If all 
rich men were as generous as you, there would not be so 
much suffering from want." 

"I never did have any use for money itself," he said ear- 
nestly. "I just like it for what I can do with it." 

His friend, Eddie Cantor, said of him, "Will Rogers has 
Carnegie and both the Rockefellers backed off the board in 
comparison. He is always giving and never telling. How 
much he gives away only Bill himself can tell and I doubt 
if he keeps any books on it. But I'm a poor guesser if it is 
less than fifty thousand dollars a year." 

Will was about to sign a contract for talking pictures at a 
salary larger than he had ever imagined receiving. Then he 
got news that his very good friend, Fred Stone, had been 
injured in an airplane accident and had broken both ankles. 

This was really a tragedy for Stone, who had been re- 
hearsing for the lead in the New York stage play, Three 
Cheers. Will realized what it meant not only the blasting 
of Fred's hopes, but that the whole cast would be. thrown 
out of work. 

Immediately canceling his own plans, Will flew to New 
York and took Stone's place in the play. 

When the play closed in 1929, Will took up the contract 
for talking pictures which the head of Fox Pictures Corpo- 
ration had handed to him. He peered over his glasses, pushed 
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down to the end of his nose, as he ruffled through the pages 

of the document* 

"Seems like awfully uninteresting reading," he grumbled. 

"Probably full of whereases and therefores and other legal 

jumble." 

He flipped over the contract and wrote on the blue cover : 
I haven't read this darned thing, but if Winnie Sheehan, my man- 
ager, says it's o.L, it's good enough for me. 

Will Rogers 

This was his usual way of making a contract. He could 
not see the need of legal papers. "A verbal agreement be- 
tween friends should be good enough for anyone," was the 
way he put it. 

He felt that he had not been a great success in silent pic- 
tures, and it is true that his unusual personality did not 
project to best advantage through such a medium. But in 
talking pictures he was at his best that is when the direc- 
tors realized he must be left to do things in his own way. 

Audiences loved him and he became Twentieth Century 
Fox's biggest box-office attraction, earning for them millions 
of dollars, even during the darkest days of the depression. 
And money flowed into his bank account in a way which 
amazed him. It flowed out in an amazing way, too. His 
multitudinous charities increased; he made a practice of 
stuffing bills into his pockets and these unobtrusively found 
their way into the pockets of needy friends. No one knows 
the number of friends and relatives he supported. 

After his first two talking pictures, They Had to See Paris 
and State Fair, Will Rogers zoomed to the top of the list as 
the number one attraction in pictures and the highest paid 
star, A Connecticut Yankee and David Harum were also 
among his successful pictures. 
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The last picture he made. Steamboat Round the Bend, 
was one in which he enjoyed working. It was written by his 
good friend, Irvin S. Cobb, who also played in the picture 
as Will's rival steamboat captain. 

"It seems a shame, Blake, 95 he told his wife, "to take 
money for acting in this picture. It's not work but all fun to 
be around Irvin Cobb. He is one of the grandest guys on 
earth." 

Will was one of the most unselfish actors and he often 
made a point of seeing that someone else got the spotlight 
a trait most rare in the acting profession. When he was play- 
ing in Steamboat Round the Bend, Ann Shirley, new to the 
screen, was playing the girl lead. She and Will had an im- 
portant scene together. Ann was determined to bring out 
everything in her role and was very earnest and intent in 
her efforts. Will, on the other hand, was so relaxed and cas- 
ual that he seemed almost indifferent, yet his very lack of 
effort was far more effective than Ann's tenseness. 

During a rest period Will drew John Ford, the director, 
to one side and whispered, "This little Ann kid is good, John. 
In fact, she's swell and such a sweet little thing. Reminds 
me of my own Mary. She's a bit stage struck, you know. 
What say we kind of let her dominate this big scene instead 
of me?" 

The director looked at Will in amazement. He was used 
to actors who made every effort to steal scenes, but had 
never met one who would deliberately throw one to a rival. 

"You're supposed to be the star of this show," he re- 
minded Will 

"Shucks!" Will said. "I've got my name in big letters. 
I'm getting the star's salary, but the star of any show is the 
one who can steal it. Let's give the kid a break." 
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They did and on the strength of it, Ann Shirley became 
a star. 

Irvin Cobb said of him : "Will is almost the only man I 
ever knew who went plumb to the top, yet never used the 
necks of his friends for the rungs of the ladders he climbed 



on." 



As soon as a picture was completed the wanderlust seized 
him. 

"I wanta go somewhere!" he would shout, bursting into 
the house like a schoolboy on vacation. Emile always had his 
small traveling bag packed and ready. He flew to Oklahoma 
to help out with the celebration to welcome Wiley Post 
and Howard Gatty, aviators who had just completed the 
first round-the-world flight. Will was now good friends 
with most of the famous flyers and took many trips with 
them. 

Whenever he was in New York, publishers besieged him 
to write his biography while he was at the peak of his fame. 
"Shucks!" he responded. "I'm not that important. I'm just 
a cow hand who had a lot of luck. Besides, Fve got a lot of 
living to do yet before I can begin thinking of telling the 
story of my life." 

Will was always as eager to return to his home as he was 
to start out. 

"Fm the luckiest guy in the world!" he exclaimed as he 
embraced his wife and children. "No one ever had such a 
fine family. Such a pleasant home." 

"Bought a horse named Bootlegger," he said after one 
trip. "He's a dandy. Most as smart as Comanche." 

Will never missed a day riding him and roping from him. 
Bootlegger was a roping horse Will had bought after seeing 
him perform at Madison Square Garden, but he turned out 
to be an extraordinary polo pony. Will was an early riser 
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who used the sun for his alarm clock. Often at dawn, while 
the family were still asleep, he would be out on Bootlegger 
practicing with stick and ball on the wide lawn which was 
his private polo field. 

The ride over, he sat in the patio and Emile brought him 
a tall glass of orange juice, toast and a big pot of coffee. He 
ate his breakfast with newspapers propped up in front of 
him. When he finished he shoved his spectacles to the end 
of his nose and drove to the studio. 

His after-supper sport was roping calves in the corral. 
Usually some of the neighbors joined him in this sport. 
Huge floodlights over the corral made it possible for this 
sort of fun to go on into the night. After the same calves 
had been roped a number of times they became too tame 
to co-operate and Will sent them to some ranch in trade for 
the same number of wild ones. 

Roping was always his main amusement when he was not 
traveling. He even had a stuffed calf rigged out with rollers 
on its feet so it could be wheeled out into the high-ceilinged 
living room where he and the boys could practice when the 
weather was bad. 

The children were growing up, which made Will feel a 
bit sad when he thought about it. Will, Jr. was going to 
Stanford. He was an excellent student and he planned to 
be a newspaper man. James was attending Webb College at 
Pomona. Mary had blossomed out into an exceptionally 
lovely girl and she was still somewhat stage struck. She was 
being educated at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
New York. 

The independence which had for generations been an out- 
standing character trait in the Rogers family was strong in 
Will's children. Will, Jr. wished to be called Bill and said 
that he would never try to capitalize upon his famous 
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father's name. Already Mary had worked in motion pic- 
tures as Mary Howard before she was recognized as Will's 
daughter. 

With the children away at school, Will and Betty had 
more time together. They would get into the car and prowl 
around the hills surrounding Los Angeles. 

"This is like a second honeymoon, eh, Blake?" he would 
grin at her. "Folks should always take a second honeymoon 
to get acquainted again after their kids are grown/ 3 

When Steamboat Round the Bend was finished Will was 
easily persuaded to fly to New Mexico for a fishing trip with 
his famous fellow Oklahoman, Wiley Post, the portly avia- 
tor with the patch over one hollow eye socket. 

On the flight back to California Post said, "I'm soon tak- 
ing off to look over the possibility of an air route between 
the United States and Russia. Want to go along ?" 

"Sure thing," Will said eagerly. "I've always wanted to 
see Alaska." His enthusiasm was, however, not shared by 
his wife. 

"Oh, Will!" she wailed. "We were going to Maine to see 
Mary make her stage debut." 

"Well . . ." he scratched his head. "I sorta wanted to do 
that. But it might make her nervous to know we were there. 
Our kids are old enough to be on their own now. BilPs out 
at sea on a tanker bound for the Philippines. Our children 
are growing up on us, Blake." 

Seeing the disappointment cloud her face, he drew a coin 
from his pocket. "I'll flip you for it," he said. "Heads or 
tails?" 

"Tails," she said. 

"Heads, I go with Wiley. Tails, we go to Maine." He 
threw the coin. It fell to the carpet head up. 
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"I win/ 3 he grinned. "You go east to see Mary's play. Me, 
I'm off to fly around the world in a red bus." 

"But you're not going to fly around the world !" she cried 
in quick alarm. 

"We might," he shrugged. "Right now our plans are sorta 
vague." 

"Of course you're paying the expenses," she said. 

"Sure. Wiley will have to do all the work. I'll have most 
of the fun." 

During the evening of July 31, 1935, Will and Betty sat 
in the grandstand at Gilmore Stadium watching the rodeo. 

"Bronc riding and steer roping under floodlights seems 
kinda phony," he remarked. "But typical of Hollywood. Me, 
I sorta miss the smell of cattle and sweat and dust. This is 
too refined." But he was having a good time. He knew most 
of the cowboys and they all stopped to josh with him as they 
went by. 

At the conclusion of the performance he and Betty drove 
to the airport. His bags were already in the car. He stopped 
at the newsstand to buy several midnight editions which he 
rolled up and stuffed into his pockets. He and Betty then 
strolled outside in the cool air until time for him to embark. 

Betty stood watching the big plane taxi down the runway, 
turn and make ready for the take-off. As the plane lifted, 
Betty caught a glimpse of her husband at the window, his 
hand raised, the familiar lopsided grin flashing at her the 
last grin which burned itself into her memory forever. 

Will met Wiley Post in Seattle. There Post had the wheels 
of his Lockheed replaced by pontoons. 

"Now we're ready to go somewhere in our red bus," Will 
said as he eagerly climbed aboard. 

Perfect weather was with them in the flight up the coast 
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of Canada. "Nothing I have ever seen," Will wrote in his 
daily dispatch wired from Juneau, "is more beautiful than 
this inland passage to Alaska." 

From Anchorage, Alaska, Will telegraphed Mary: 

WlSH YOU WERE ALONG. HOW IS YOUR ACTING? YOU AND MAMA 
WIRE ME ALL THE NEWS TO NOME. GOING TO POINT BARROW 

TODAY. FURTHEST POINT OF LAND ON THE WHOLE AMERICAN 

CONTINENT. LOTS OF LOVE. DON'T WORRY. 

DAD 

Will was eager to visit the government's great experiment 
in pioneering in Matanuska Valley. Some men living at 
Dawson offered to take Will and Wiley Post to Matanuska 
in a speedier car. 

Will shook his head. "I'm not riding any railroad con- 
traption," he said. "What excuse would I have if it jumped 
the track and I got my neck broken? The other kinds of 
death are more honorable like airplanes or falling off a 
horse." 

The colonists of Matanuska crowded around the air- 
plane. "Anybody here from Claremore?" Will shouted as he 
climbed to the ground. 

Everyone laughed. A cook from one of the workers 9 camps 
handed Will half a dozen big brown cookies. 

"Good !" Will said biting into one. "But if we have trouble 
getting off the ground, I'll have to throw them out." 

Again everyone roared. 

From Fairbanks Will typed a dispatch to the McNaught 
Syndicate an account of his visit to the Matanuska project. 

He went out to roam the streets and was immediately be- 
set by autograph seekers and people asking him to pose for 
pictures. Will heard, somehow, of a fisherman who had lost 
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a foot in an accident and must remain in the hospital for a 
long time. So he put a one-hundred-dollar bill into an en- 
velope and sent it to the man's family. 

He told new acquaintances that someday he would come 
back that he was curious to find out if reindeer were as 
hard to rope as steers. He also wanted a dog sled ride to see 
what "Arctic hay-burners could do." 

They flew to Harding Lake where Post had the fuel tanks 
filled. The curious watchers on the bank heard the motors 
roar as Post gunned the ship, then, in spite of the heavy load 
of fuel, the red plane lifted easily, water spraying from the 
pontoons. Nose up, the plane circled toward Point Barrow. 
The plane grew small in the distance, the noise of droning 
motors died away. 

Fifty miles from Fairbanks the fog closed in. Post, evi- 
dently uncertain of his course, sighted a huddle of summer 
tents of Eskimo seal hunters and landed at the mouth of a 
river to ask the way. 

The Eskimos crowded to the water's edge and in broken 
English indicated that Post was not far off his course. 

He taxied to the far side of the river for the take-off. The 
motor roared, sputtered, then roared again. The Eskimos 
watched the red plane nose into the wind, lift slowly, with 
water dripping from the pontoons. The plane banked to the 
right, ready to turn. The motor sputtered fiercely, roared 
then a rapid pop, pop, pop, followed by silence. The ship 
nosed through the fog. The startled Eskimos felt the splash 
of water on their faces and heard the crumpling of the right 
wing. Slowly the plane settled on its back. 

The Eskimos put cupped hands to their mouths and 
shouted to the men in the plane. There was no answering 
sound, only the gentle slap, slap of water against the red 
body of the plane. Death had been swift and merciful. 
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A stunned world heard the news. Death had reached 
through the Arctic fog and taken their beloved friend. 

Simple funeral services were held at the Wee Kirk o ? the 
Heather in Beverly Hills. Will's friend, John Boles sang Old 
Faithful: 

Old Faithful, we rode the range together, 
Old Faithful, in every kind of weather. 
When your roundup days are over 
There'll be pastures white with clover 
For you, Old Faithful, pal of mine. 

Dr. Brougher read the funeral service, following which he 
read from Will's own introduction to his cowboy-painter 
friend's Trails Plowed Under. The introduction expressed 
Will's own philosophy and his idea of the hereafter : 

There ain't much news here to tell you. You know the big Boss 
gent sent a hand over and got you so quick, Charley. But I guess 
He needed a good man pretty bad. I hear they have been doing 
short-handed much of the time. I guess it's hard for Him to get 
hold of good men, they are just getting scarce everywhere. 

I bet you hadn't been up there three days until you had cut 
your old pencil and was drawing something very funny about some 
of their old punchers. I bet you Mark Twain and old Bill Nye, 
and Whitcomb Riley and a whole bunch of those old joshers was 
just a waiting for you to pop in with the latest ones. 

What kind of a bird is Washington and Jefferson? I bet they 
are regular fellows when you meet them, ain't they? Most big 
men are. I would like to see the bunch that is gathered around 
you the first time you tell the one about putting the limburger 
cheese in the old Nestor's whiskers. Don't tell that one, Charley, 
until you get Lincoln around you, he would love that. I bet you 
and him kinder throw in together when you get well acquainted; 
darn it, when I get to thinking about all them top hands up there, 
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if I could just hold a horse wrangling job with 'em I wouldn't 
mind following that wagon myself. 

You will run onto my old dad up there, Charley, for he was a 
real cowhand and I bet he is running a wagon, and you will pop 
into some well kept ranch house over under some cool shady trees 
and you will be asked for dinner, and it will be the best one you 
ever had in your life, well, when you are a thanking the women 
folks, you just tell that sweet looking old lady that you knew her 
boy back on an outfit you used to rep for, and tell the daughters 
that you knew her brother, and if you see a cute little rascal 
running around there, kiss him for me. Well, can't write any 
more, Charley, dam paper's all wet, it must be raining in this old 
bunk house. 

Of course we are all just a hanging on here as long as we can. 
I don't know why we hate to go, we know it's better there. Maybe 
it's because we haven't done anything that will live after we are 
gone. 

From your old friend. 

Will 

( Later, Irvin Cobb said, "There was a funeral here today 
for Will Rogers, but they can't bury that man. Will, he 
keeps on flying. 3 ) 
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Will's was a shining spirit to which Time only lends 
brightness. Today he holds a rare position in the hearts of 
his countrymen^He has frequently been likened to Lincoln 
in his character traits and in the affection in which he is 
held. Both men had the common touch. Both possessed to a 
high degree the traits which people admire : sincerity, toler- 
ance, shrewdness and an all-encompassing love for and un- 
derstanding of people. ) 

^"1 never met a man I didn't like," Will said. Like bread 
upon the waters his love of humanity returned to him a 
hundredfold. } 

{ The facts of Will Rogers' life are better known than those 
of most presidents. His life was crowded with human con- 
tacts with being a friend to mankind and his friends have 
not forgotten him. One of the most beloved Americans of 
all time, he had become a folk hero typifying Americanism 
at its best./ 

As the years pass, his stature as a legendary figure in- 
creases. There is no other man among our "Greats" who has 
had so many things named after him or who has been hon- 
ored in such diverse ways.\In Statuary Hall in the United 
States Capitol at Washington a large, bronze Will Rogers 
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stands slouched in the familiar way, with hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. His quizzical, understanding eyes look down 
upon the congressmen who were so often the target for his 
pithy wisecracks.) 

His beautiful Santa Monica ranch home is now a state 
park. The house with its treasures from all over the world 
is kept as it was when Will wandered restlessly about the 
rooms. 

I Oklahoma is justly proud of him and his name is used as 
a magnet for tourist dollars on hotels, stores, schools, libra- 
ries, airports, motor courts, hospitals and rodeo grounds.) 
Oologah school children built a miniature replica of his 
childhood home and set it in the center of the town. His 
birthday is an official state holiday in Oklahoma. 

In 1948 he was further honored by the issuance of a com- 
memorative three-cent stamp. Oklahoma, Colorado and 
California all have impressive memorials which are visited 
annually by more than a million people. Overlooking Colo- 
rado Springs, high on Cheyenne Mountain, stands the Will 
Rogers Shrine of the Sun. In this amazing $250,000 monu- 
ment, given by Spenser Penrose and carved from one huge 
granite boulder, chimes ring every fifteen minutes in Will 
Rogers* memory. In the top of the tower an everlasting flame 
visible for one hundred and twenty-five miles burns in his 
honor. 

When he bought the hill overlooking the friendly town 
of Claremore, he said, "I'll be coming back here someday 
when I'm old and the world is tired of my act. 1*11 build a 
home here on this hill and sit here and whittle and gab with 
my friends until the big Boss stages the last roundup and us 
strays head for the home corral." 

But he did not get old. When the plane crashed in August 
f J 935 he was fifty-six years of age. He never got around to 
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building his home on the hill, so Oklahoma did it for him. 
His wife donated to the state the hill he had bought and 
the citizens erected a handsome ranch style building of slate 
and limestone much the sort he had planned to build 
someday. There hang his saddles and many family pictures 
and relics. Dominating the interior of the memorial is a 
replica of Jo Davidson's bronze statue of Will, the original 
of which is in Statuary Hall in Washington. Beneath the 
figure is the inscription, "I never met a man I didn't like." 

In front of the building at the edge of the hill is a simple, 
large slab over the last resting place of the bodies of Will, 
Betty and the baby, Freddie. ^Will Rogers died as he would 
have wanted it going somewhere-)-and at last he did come 
home as he said he would. 

An average of twelve hundred people visit the Claremore 
Memorial daily. Nearly all of them speak of the atmosphere 
of the place. "It's as if Will were here in spirit,' 5 they say. 
"I feel that being here has made a better person of me." 

(Will's body lies under the marble slab, but the spirits of 
great men never die, and his lives on.) He is enshrined in the 
hearts of his countrymen as one of their great folk heroes. 
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